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With the advent of Summer, the 78th Congress 
voted itself a well earned recess. To some persons it 
was a great Congress; to others it was anything but 
great. To some it went too far in differing with 
Executive opinion; to others it did not go far enough. 
Regardless of opinion, its record to date is history. 
Its next decisions may serve to determine posterity’s 
opinion of that record. 

From the standpoint of prosecuting the war, there 
was little quarrel over the appropriation and expen- 
diture of money. On the question of internal expen- 
ditures, especially for certain organizations conceived 
and nurtured in the realm of social experimentation, 
the Congress served notice that, while it has no inten- 
tion of lessening the responsibility which the nation 
must assume for the economic welfare of its citizens, 
especially its soldiers, it is determined to prevent, if 
possible, ventures and experiments which spend re- 
sources without expanding wealth to a degree com- 
mensurate with the expenditures made. 

One of the features of social planning that its spon- 
sors so often overlook is the many physical factors in- 
volved. Plato might well discuss the Perfect State, 
More his Utopian conceptions, and the numerous pres- 
sent day sociologists, writers, historians, commenta- 
tors, public officials and other promulgators of “must” 
plans, their ideologies, but it is doubtful if any of these 
past or present could organize or make function the 
society of his dreams. 

The term planning has great attraction for those 
who deal in abstract theories. But a plan is at best 
an idea until it has been placed on paper, analyzed, 
effected and put into operation. To place it on 
paper requires knowledge of its execution and the 
person who has never built or constructed with con- 
crete parts can have little understanding of the ma- 
terial problems to be solved as well as the weaknesses 
inherent in his proposals. 

Most of the Post-War Planning that has been 
presented to Congress thus far bears the mark of 
good intentions but none of it seems to have been 
analyzed or drawn up by those who will be called 
upon to execute it. Even plans that envision social 
and economic objectives are dependent upon the exe- 
cution of physical projects for their consummation or 
operation. Planning officials composed of sociologists, 
economists, real estate operators, professional pro- 
moters, philanthropists and well meaning but inexpe- 
rienced elderly ladies and gentlemen throughout the 
country propose and pass on highways, sanitary pro- 
jects, building construction in its varied forms, water 
supply, harbor works and many other forms of engin- 
eering and architectural planning without possessing 
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y 78th Congress 


ITS SUMMER RECESS AFFORDS OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SOME PLANNING BY ENGINEERS 


even the training to understand, let alone hold quali- 
fications necessary to lay down on a paper a plan that 
is possible of execution by other persons. True, plan- 
ning has a broad definition, but most Planning 
Boards are concerned with the execution of public 
works. Unless one is an architect or engineer, his 
opinions on such matters are usually of doubtful 
value; at times they are dangerous, for a majority 
of such opinion may condemn the engineer who will 
have to effect them to a task that is neither warran- 
ted nor capable of efficient execution. 

In the public interest, the professions of engineer- 
ing and architecture should undertake a systematic 
campaign to enlighten Congress on the subject of 
planning Public Works. There is little doubt that 
billions in money will be appropriated for expendi- 
ture throughout the country. It is essential that this 
be done to provide employment after the cessation 
of hostilities. However, to let loose the floodgates of 
expenditure without having projects investigated in 
advance and the design and construction features 
analyzed by experts is but to invite confusion and a 
diminished return from the standpoint of productive 
results. The surest way to accomplish the objective 
of increased capital wealth, as well as adequate em- 
ployment, is to proceed at the earliest possible date 
with the necessary surveys, plans and estimates of 
every conceivable kind of sensible project, both pub- 
lic and private. To facilitate this, Congress might 
well be encouraged to appropriate at its Fall session 
adequate sums for federal, state, county and munici- 
pal agencies, as well as for private industry, with the 
provision that the money allocated for investigation 
and preparation of plans be charged against the cost 
of the completed project. Undoubtedly a considerable 
sum will appear to be wasted if certain projects are 
not executed; but the decision not to execute these 
proposed projects may prove a most economic in- 
vestment. One willingly pays a physician who advises 
against an operation or an attorney who counsels 
against litigation. Why should not the advice of 
Engineers and Architects be sought and paid for as 
insurance against bad investment. 

During the next two months, National, State and 
Local Engineering groups might well plan for the 
end of hostilities by making plans for appearances 
before legislative bodies and for conferences with 
members of state and national legislatures. The Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers and its con- 
stituent state and county chapter organizations are 
especially equipped for a campaign to bring to the 
legislator the value of engineering investigation be- 
fore, not after, the making of political decisions. 


Pare: 


Our PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERING SOCIETY 


An Organization Triangle 
Wherein Active National, State And Chapter Units 
Firmly Joined Are Indispensable To Stability 


DEMANDS SERVICE TO 


PUBLIC AND PROFESSION 


FROM THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER 


By 


Prof. Harry E. Nold 
(From Address delivered Minneapolis—July 9th) 


The following address 
delivered by President 
Nominee Professor Harry 
E. Nold of Ohio State Uni- 
versity was delivered on the 
occasion of the induction 
of the Minnesota Society of 
Professional Engineers on 
July 9th at Minneapolis. 
The form and function of 
the professional society 
movement is discussed, as 
are the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the same. 
Of particular interest is the 
figure of speech employed 
to illustrate the relationship 
of National, State and 
County units of N.S.P.E. 


Harry E. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Vice President, N.S.P.E. 


Engineering is a profession. It is one profession, not 
five or six or ten professions. The generally accepted 
classic definition of engineering is—“The art of organizing 
and directing men and of controlling the forces and mate- 
rials of nature for the benefit of the human race.” This 
definition recognizes two distinct elements in engineering 
—(1) “Organizing and directing men for the benefit of 
the human race,” in other words, the human contact, the 
human relations part of the engineering work. 
(2) Controlling the forces and materials of nature, 
that is utilizing our knowledge of physics, chemistry and 
mathematics in refining, planning, designing and con- 
structing. Planning, designing and constructing to what 
end? “For the benefit of the human race.” This definition 
recognizes the engineer as an integral part of our complex, 
social, economic and political structure and gives him a 
peculiar responsibility within this structure. Engineering 
is much more than the application of the laws of physics 
and chemistry. The implication is that the design and the 
utilization of materials, except for the benefit of mankind, 
are wasted effort. The first sentence of the Ohio law regu- 
lating the practice of professional engineering and provid- 
ing for the registration of professional engineers starts as 
follows: “That in order to safeguard life, health, and prop- 
erty, any person practicing, or offering to practice, the 
profession of engineering shall hereafter be required to 
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submit evidence that he is qualified to practice and shall 
be registered as hereinafter provided.” The law continues, 
“The term ‘professional engineer’ as used in this Act shall 
mean a person who, by reason of his knowledge of mathe- 
matics, the physical sciences, and the principles of engineer- 
ing, acquired by professional education and practical ex. 
perience, is qualified to engage in engineering practice as 
hereinafter defined.” Here we have a legal recognition 
of the two phases of engineering (1) “to safeguard life, 
health, and property, once more calling our attention 
to the fact that engineering is for the benefit of the 
human race, and, (2) a professional engineer is a person 
“who, by reason of his knowledge of mathematics, the 
physical sciences, and the principles of engineering, is 
competent to practice engineering.” 

We therefore, must conclude that engineering is more 
than planning, designing, constructing, or operating any 
structure, machine, power plant, etc. To be an engineer 
in the fullest sense of the word, an engineer must recog- 
nize and accept his responsibilities to society, and must 
so design, construct and supervise, that his works shall 
benefit society. Humanity at large, has come to appre- 
ciate the technical ability of engineers. People in general 
have come to recognize the benefits to mankind resulting 
from the works of the engineer. They do, and should, 
condemn the engineer when he produces that which is 
injurious. The engineer has frequently failed to gain 
due recognition, primarily because he has been too much 
interested in the applications of science, and has given 
too little thought to the effect of his work on the social, 
economic and political needs of mankind. 

Our engineering colleges have done, and are doing, 
an excellent job in the training of embryo engineers, to 
the extent that they can use mathematics and science as 
tools. Our engineering colleges have failed, however, and 
continue to fail, to develop in their students, the neces- 
sary recognition of the fact that their engineering skill 
is worthless, unless every problem they tackle is solved not 
only in terms of science and mathematics, but in terms of 
human needs and progress. 

Our national technical societies are to be commended 
on the excellent job they have done in developing and 
disseminating technical engineering information and liter- 
ature. However, these organizations and our technical 
literature have failed to develop in engineers, a complete 
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sense of their social responsibilities and their moral and 
ethical obligations to each other. The development of 
the professional consciousness of engineers as contrasted 
with the technical aspects of engineering is the peculiar 
problem of the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 

You may well ask why such a society is necessary. 
Engineers, by virtue of the type of work they do, must 
be intellectually honest. They must always be in a posi- 
tion to exercise independent judgment. You will find 
in the ranks of engineers, many of the best brains. A low 
order of mentality cannot grasp and deal with technical 
engineering problems. It would seem, therefore, that in- 
dividuals of this type must naturally recognize the broader 
implications of their profession, and that no organiza- 
tion should be necessary to develop full professional con- 
sciousness. More study of the problem, however, shows 
that the development of the complete understanding of 
the impact of engineering on society and the professional 
responsibilities of the engineer requires an exchange of 
ideas and discussion of opinions. The problems of the 
strictly professional phases of engineering are as com- 
plicated and intricate as its technical problems. Just as the 
technical development of engineering needs societies, for 
the interchange of ideas and dissemination of informa- 
tion, so the development of the professional aspects of 
engineering requires a society for similar interchange 
of ideas and dissemination of information. In the pro- 
fessions of law and medicine, it has long been recognized 
that the public must be protected against practice by in- 
competents, by the establishment of standard criteria which 
make it easy for the public to recognize competent people 
in these professions. This naturally led to the establisn- 
ment of certain minimum legal requirements for the 
practice of law and medicine. A little more than a quarter 
of a century ago practitioners began to recognize that the 
of a century ago engineers began to recognize that the 
public needed a similar yardstick for the recognition of 
engineers. There naturally followed the enactment of 
laws, in the several states, providing that the engineers 
with certain minimum qualifications might become regis- 
tered and might have the privilege of signing their names 
as registered or professional engineers. Some of the first 
laws established registration entirely on a voluntary 
basis. Others made registration mandatory for certain 
types of engineers, generaly civil engineers in public 
employ. The idea of registration for engineers developed 
and grew until today we have laws providing for 
such engineers in forty-six of the forty-eight states. 
The mandatory provisions of registration are gradually 
being expanded. The idea of registering has become so 
firmly rooted, that more and more engineers who are 
not legally required to register are doing so because they 
recognize the importance of registration and the benefits 
to be gained therefrom. We see then that the formation 
of a society of professional engineers distinct from the 
technical societies is logical and necessary. That there must 
be one, rather than several or many such societies, is 
obvious. Engineers, perhaps more than any other pro- 
fessional group, must work across state lines. States 
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should, therefore, have equal, or at least nearly equal, 
legal qualifications for the practice of engineering. It is 
important that the ethics and standards of practice be the 
same in all states. It is also highly desirable that the 
social and economic status of engineers be substantially 
uniform throughout the nation. National uniformity or 
equality of opportunity requires national viewpoint and 
direction. The National Society of Professional Engineers 
is the organization through which national equality, legal, 
ethical and economic is being developed and can be main- 
tained. 

In order to increase effectiveness, to provide a means 
of dealing with local problems caused by state registra- 
tion laws, and to bring the work of developing and main- 
taining high professional standards closer to the individual, 
N.S.P.E. has keen organized as a federation, or an asso- 
ciation of state societies, each of which has representation 
on the National Board of Directors. Each state society thus 
has the opportunity and responsivilty to participate in 
the forming of national policies and carrying on the many 
activities of N.S.P.E. Just as the national society is made 
effective by dealing with state organizations, so the state 
organizations are made effective by being composed of 
local chapters, with a state board composed of a repre- 
sentative from each chapter. The wisdom of this form 
of organization has been proven. It affords the profes- 
sional engineer an organization to speak for him in 
national affairs which affect engineers and engineering; 
it provides an organization which can speak for the 
engineer on a state wide basis; the chapters provide a 
means of dealing with purely local problems. In this form 
of organization each individual member, directly or 
through representation, is a vital part of his society, 
chapter, state and national. Individual members are mem- 
bers not just of a local chapter, a state organization, or 
a national organization, but of a national organization 
which is composed of and includes state societies and 
through them also the local chapters. I like to think of 
our society as a triangular organization. One side of the 
triangle is N.S.P.E., another is the state societies, while 
the chapters represent the third side. As the triangle be- 
comes a stable figure when three strong sides are firmly 
joined at their ends to form the three apexes, so our 
society is made stable and effective by the firm union of 
our three integral parts, national, state and chapter. It is 
idle to argue which of the three is most important. It is 
obvious, that if one fails to function, the structure will 
collapse. If our organization is to continue to operate and 
grow, it must have worthwhile objectives and perform 
worthwhile services. 

The Engineer-In-Training 

Ever since our society was founded in 1934, its mem- 
bers, have been so busy trying to solve their own problems 
that we have, in large measure, forgotten that the future 
of our profession and our society depends on fostering 
the interest of our embryo engineers in their professional 
as well as their technical development. 

Our registration laws commonly provide that the mini- 
mum qualifications for registration as a professional En- 
gineer are graduation from an approved course in en- 
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gineering of four years, or more, in an approved college; 
and a specific record of an additional four years, or 
more, of active practice in engineering work of a charac- 
ter satisfactory to the registration board, and indicating 
that the applicant is competent to be placed in respon- 
sible charge of such work, and has passed the prescribed 
examination. 

To the keen and ambitious young engineering college 
graduate, we have been saying in effect: “we are glad 
you have demonstrated your ability to graduate, but re- 
member you are not yet an engineer. Go out and get 
yourself a job in some engineering organization, work 
hard, and keep learning, and if after four or more years 
of sutordinate engineering work, you look good to us 
we will allow you to take an examination, and if you 
pass it, you will be allowed to call yourself a “Professional 
Engineer.” We have nothing to offer you until you are 
legally qualified as a professional engineer. Then we shall 
expect you to join our National Society of Professional 
Engineers, where we will give you the opportunity to 
learn about professional spirit, professional ethics and all 
the other things you should know about yourself as a 
“professional man.” Such treatment has not satisfied, and 
should not satisfy, these young men. The time to begin 
to interest young engineers is during their development 
as professional men, while they are still college students. 
As soon as they graduate, they should be given the privi- 
lege of earning a legal status which would at once, set 
them aside as a special group. We should make a place 
for them in our professional society, not as members, but 
as affiliates with some suitable name so that they can have 
the privilege of associating with our members, attending 
our meetings and developing professional consciousness 
during the years they are gaining the experience necessary 
to qualify them for registration as professional engineers. 
Experience in New York, and elsewhere, has shown that 
they want a legal status and recognition by the active 
members of their chosen profession. In New York, and 
Ohio, during the past winter, the engineers registration 
law has been changed to provide the engineering college 
graduate the opportunity to establish himself as a legally 
recognized “Engineer-in-Training.” On May 7, 1943, 
Governor Bricker of Ohio, signed an amendment to the 
Ohio Engineers’ Registration Law which provides that — 
“The board may permit the applicant for a certificate of 
registration as a professional engineer or surveyor to take 
the prescribed examination in two stages. The first stage 
of the examination may be taken by the applicant at any 
time after he has completed four years of the required 
eight years of active practice, or training and active prac- 
tice. This first stage of the examination shall test the ap- 
plicant’s knowledge of fundamental, technical subjects, in- 
cluding mathematics and the basic sciences. Satisfactory 
passage of this portion of the examination shall constitute 
a credit for the life of the applicant, or until he shall have 
been registered. When the applicant has_ satisfactorily 
passed the first stage of the examination he shall be given 
an appropriate certificate by the board showing his status 
as an Engineer or Surveyor in Tratning. 
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The second stage of the examination shall cover the 
more advanced professional training of engineers or sur. 
veyors as amplified and matured by practical experience 
and shall test the applicant’s ability to supply the principles 
of engineering or surveying to the actual practice of his 
profession. The applicant shall not be eligible to take the 
second stage of the examination until he has satisfactorily 
completed the required eight years of active practice or 
training and active practice. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed as requiring the applicant to take the exami- 
nation in two separate stages. He may, at his option, take 
both stages of the examination at one time after he has 
completed the requisite eight years of active practice, or 
training and active practice.” 

This new group of “Engineers-in-Training.” will be the 
nucleus from which our future members will be drawn. 
It seems important and imperative that our society pro- 
vide these young men the opportunity to develop profes- 
sionally and see that they have the privilege of close asso- 
ciation with professional engineers. 

I believe that amendments similar to the one quoted 
above will be soon enacted in other states. We shall be 
sadly remiss in our duty to youth and to our profession, 
if we do not avail ourselves of every opportunity to help 
the “Engineer-in-Training.” 

Dues 

It must be recognized that carrying on the work of our 
society costs money. Your speaker has yet to find a chap- 
ter that can operate satisfactorily on dues of $1.00 per 
year. Carrying on the work of the State Society costs 
more per year, per member, than carrying on the work 
of the chapter. There are printing bills of substantial 
size. The cost of postage and stationery always amounts 
to more than is anticipated. Provision must be made to 
pay the traveling expenses of your state officers as they 
meet with the various chapters throughout the year. In 
many cases it may be necessary that your chapters help 
to defray the expenses of their members who represent 
them on the Board of the State society. The state society 
should provide money to defray the expenses of their 
National Director while attending National Board Meet- 
ings, and the Annual meetings of the National Society. 
Your State society will need a headquarters which will 
probably mean a substantial rental. Office furniture and 
equipment must be provided. Office personnel must be 
paid. 

The expense of running the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers is no small matter. Due to limited 
circulation and present inability to obtain paid advertis 
ing, the ‘American Engineer’ is not self supporting. There 
is considerable doubt if it can be made self supporting. 
So far, we have operated without paying the editor for 
his services. It is not reasonable to expect that this caf 
continue much longer. 

Due to the necessary close connection with Congress 
the War Department, and other governmental agencies 
in which much important engineering work or legislation 
is developing, it is very desirable and I might say nects 
sary that the headquarters of the National Society be if 
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«Washington, D. C. Rents for even moderate office space 
are not cheap in Washington. Office help is expensive, 
but necessary. We must have a full time paid executive 
secretary with a salary commensurate with his duties and 
the cost of living in Washington. He must have a rather 
liberal allowance to meet traveling expenses so that he 
can keep in close personal contact with the various state 
organizations. The National Society is badly in need of 
an assistant secretary to manage the details of the Wash- 
ington office and to keep a close check upon legislative 
activities. All of this is merely another way of saying 
that the N.S.P.E. needs more revenue, per member, than 
it now has to carry on the vital activities expected by our 
members. 

Engineers, as a class, have not learned that if they ex- 
pect service, they must be willing to pay for it. Labor 
union dues are generally several times the amount we 
pay to our professional society. Most of us are paying 
$15.00 or more per year dues to our National Technical 
Societies and do it cheerfully. We should expect to pay 
at least as much to our professional society each year. 
Why should we not have minimum annual dues of 
$16.00, distributed somewhat as follows: — National 
Society $7.00; State Society $6.00, and Chapter Dues 
$3.00. Just remember this, if we want effective service, 
it must be paid for. 

Some Services We Should Perform * * * 

We have said that our society cannot survive unless 
it performs worthwhile services. 

It should: 

1. Protect the public and the profession against in- 
competent or illegal practicing of engineering. 

2. Develop and have adopted a national code of 
ethics for engineers with applications expanded into what 
might be termed a set of principles of fair practice. 

3. Assume the responsibility for the enforcement of 
the engineering registration laws. 

4. Protect for the engineering profession and all mem- 
bers thereof the right of the individual to contract for 
his services. 

5. Educate engineers to appreciate the fair value of 
their services. This would probably require the develop- 
ment and publication of a suggested schedule of mini- 
mum fees by each state society. 

6. Assist engineers in public employment by having 
regulatory laws passed in each state which would assure 
that only competent engineers can find public employ- 
ment and see that the laws provide just compensation 
and reasonable opportunities for advancement. 

7. Educate the public to recognize the real value of 
engineers and engineering. 

8. Assist the “Engineers-in-Training” to develop a 

appreciation of the value of high professional 
standards. 

9. Educate engineers to the realization that the main- 
tenance of professional status is based on the privilege 
and right of the individual to exercise independent judg- 
ment in his work. 

10. Develop our profession into the greatest of all 
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professions in quality of performance, in service to man- 
kind, in integrity, and in vision. 

To these ends the N.S.P.E. and all parts thereof must 
be dedicated. 

Engineers who have not reached complete professional 
consciousness, and there are such, frequently ask, “why 
should I join the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers?” “How would I benefit personally by joining the 
Society?” To these it may be said, that any activities of 
our society which protect the public and develop higher 
ethical and professional standards are bound in time, to 
be reflected in the higher economic and social standing 
of our profession. It is impossible to guarantee concrete 
benefits to any individual, but anything which improves 
the profession is bound to help the members of that 
profession. This applies equally to engineers in industry, 
in public service, and in private practice. To be more 
specific, in those states in which the professior.al engi- 
neering society has been active for some years, effective 
work has been done, and is being done, to prevent the 
unlawful use of the name ‘engineer’, or ‘engineering.’ It 
has Leen the experience in Ohio, that a few engineers and 
engineering firms engage in unethical practices. In several 
cases such practices have been stopped by having the 
proper committee of the state society call on these engi- 
neers and point out the harmful effects of what they are 
doing. In other words, most such engineers are funda- 
mentally honest, but have not stopped to analyze the ef- 
fects of their procedure on the public and their fellow 
engineers. The development and publication of a sched- 
ule of fair minimum fees by the Ohio Society has proven 
a direct financial benefit to many engineers who have been 
doing work in areas where it has been customary to pay 
substandard rates for engineering services. 

Membership and work in the Society of Professional 
Engineers should be approached in an attitude of service. 
Service to the public and service to the profession. It 
should be recognized that the value of such service can- 
not be measured in terms of increased dollars in the 
pockets of the engineers rendering the service. We engi- 
meers are just as selfish as other human beings. The in- 
stinct of self-preservation and economic improvement is 
strong, and rightly so, but we must recognize that, to a 
large extent, the work we are doing today is going to 
help the next generation of engineers, rather than our- 
selves. We must be willing to do much work for our 
profession, accepting in payment, the satisfaction of hav- 
ing done something worthwhile. 

The details of the operation and work of the state so- 
ciety cannot be discussed here. Suffice it so say that our 
organization cannot expect to survive unless it renders a 
real service and unless every member of the organization 
is made conscious of the fact that he, individually, is a 
member of a worthwhile organization and that he has 
individual responsibilities and opportunities to serve with- 
in that organization. To be successful, the Minnesota 
Association of Professional Engineers must have a worth- 
while objective based on services rendered and to be 
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MUNICIPAL PLANNING 
ITS GENESIS — ITS PROBLEMS — ITS LIMITATIONS 
THE ROLE OF THE ENGINEER 


HIS OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Call for an Increased Interest 


In Affairs Social and Economic 


By 


Ingenieur 


Perhaps no subject is more 
provocative of controversy than 
one which comprehends the as- 
pirations of the races, creeds, 
nations, communities and indivi- 
duals that compose humanity. 
Such aspirations are the wells — 


NOTE: The appended article, which condenses a lec- 
ture written in 1934, and slightly revised for use 
since 1939 in connection with courses in Municipal 
Engineering, is intended largely as an appeal to 
Engineers, especially juniors and student candidates 
for professional status. When the bitter strife of war 
shall have subsided, the rebuilding of cities and 
nations will afford unusual opportunities for Engi- 
neers familiar with the processes of planning, build- 
ing and operating municipalities and their services. 


ments, proved ephemerally ade- 
quate for the objectives for 
which their authors conceived 
them. During the past century 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin and other 
world famed cities have under- 
gone great physical changes in 


from which spring the plans 
and hopes of mankind. 

From time immemorial man has taxed his ingenuity in 
the hope of assuring fulfillment of his plans — physical, 
social and spiritual. While one might summarize the aims 
of such planning by identifying the physical with beauty 
and utility, the social with peace and plenty and the spir- 
itual with life everlasting, there never has been, and never 
will prevail, a unanimity of opinion. Even when the goal 
is professedly identical the road thereto, especially in mat- 
ters social and spiritual, is never one and the paths of men 
diverge. In a circumscribed mundane existence they must 
inevitably cross and, when they do, conflict invariably re- 
sults and the objective is often lost sight of in a maelstrom 
of passion and emotion. 

Planning is perhaps the first definite indication of the 
human power to reason. Concerned first with self-preser- 
vation, it has moved slowly but surely from primitive 
nomadic existence to urban civilization. Never retroactive, 
its aims contemplate the future. True, the reasoning ap- 
plied is born of the past while the process of execution 
suggests the present, but its function and purpose are to 
provide for tomorrow's experiment. Under such circum- 
stances, the success or value of a plan must attend the 
vicissitudes and judgment of time. Man, who has planned 
from the dawn of civilization, finds that an ever present 
factor of change gives to the preparation of tomorrow's 
plan the characteristics of an indeterminate problem. Thus 
no plan can, in reality, be final, ultimate or indefinitely 
satisfactory. Not even the imagination and dreams of a 
Ptolemy, a Claudius, a Vitruvius, a Caesar, a Michelangelo, 
a Christopher Wren, a Peter the Great, a Napoleon, a 
Major L’Enfant, and many others, the monuments to whose 
memory bespeak their roles as physical planners in addi- 
tion to their several political or professional accomplish- 
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accordance with more or less 
definite plans, but none can say that the results are satis- 
factory for the requirements of today. St. Petersburg (Len- 
ingrad) and Washington were born and developed in 
accordance with carefully prepared, pre-natal plans — but 
who would contend that such plans adequately contem- 
plated the future or can be followed indefinitely with any 
justification. 

With the ever increasing activity of mankind and the 
belief that it is easier and more alluring to seek fame and 
fortune in urban localities than it is in tilling the soil, the 
problems of society grow daily more complex and man 
finds ever increasing demands upon his talents and his 
knowledge. So great has become the expenditure of re- 
sources and energy that experience, as well as reason, sug- 
gests pause, lest man forget that nature seemingly demands 
restoration, replacement and conservation in all matters. 
Thus, modern planning emerges, as in its earliest forms, 
as a measure of self-preservation. 

Perhaps the greatest problem confronting society today, 
(aside from the immediate conduct of war and the hope 
for cessation of hostilities before exhaustion overtakes the 
world) is planning for the future. Constant change and 
new inventions and discoveries make this, in many in- 
stances, appear to be futile, wasted energy. Nevertheless, 
it is generally conceded that the absence of planning is an 
untenable premise upon which to build and that the utmost 
study must be given to seemingly apparent problems of the 
future — the immediate future at least. 

Passing from the realm of generalization to a consider- 
ation of the problems and techniques of planning, it is 
safe to assume that there can be no actual difference of 
opinion over the acceptance of necessity, as a sine qua non 
of all useful planning. It is the source which sponsofs 
human progress. Provision for the acquisition, production 
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and distribution of sustenance, clothing and shelter is the 
activity which must underlie and precede all other forms 
of planning. These factors determine the pattern of social- 
ized existence, especially community life. A plan for such 
existence must be a fabric in the warp and woof of which 
have been placed the threads of effort toward the solution 
of problems born of the necessity for: food and water, 
housing, industry, health, safety, locomotion, recreation, 
economics and education. To the accomplishment of this, 
especially for a modern municipality, must be brought an 
imagination, knowledge and skill sufficient to provide for 
structures, highways, water supply, sewerage and sewage 
treatment, rapid transit, bridges, tunnels, docks, airports, 
public buildings, parks, parkways, playgrounds, health 
centers, schools, markets, libraries, museums, manufactur- 
ing, commerce, amusement and divers other elements of 
urban or community life. 


The development of a Municipal Plan which contem- 
plates as its objective a great City requires constant ad- 
herence to the axiomatic principle that the whole can be 
but the sum of its parts. This is true for the individual 
physical, social and economic factors as well as for the 
combination thereof. Thus, where a political entity com- 
prises communities, sections or subdivisions, as is usually 
the case, it is likely that an optimum of objective living 
will obtain when such sections or subdivisions are areas 
with natural or rational limits imposed by topography or 
definite physical conditions, within which there can be 
provided a balanced ratio of living, working, marketing, 
health, recreational and educational facilities, supplemented 
by those services which transcend such limits and which 
are city-wide and serve to integrate the several community 
developments into one great municipality. 


One may well inquire what has all this to do with the 
engineer and the engineering student, beyond the perform- 
ance of the professional or technical activities involved 
therein. The answer is that the engineer with the aid of 
science has made possible modern urban civilization and 
that without his sustained interest in its operation and 
maintenance, it cannot satisfactorily function. That this 
opinion is not unique may be substantiated by innumerable 
references, not the least impressive of which is to be found 
in a communication addressed to the President of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, by the Presi- 
“9 of the United States, in 1936, excerpts from which 
ollow: 


“The major premise of my letter of October 7, held by 
all serious students of the problem, is that the objective 
is not one of less science and less engineering, but of bet- 
ter adaptation of economic and other social institutions 
to receive the impact of more science and more engineer- 
ing. In fact, many hold that unless such better adaptation is 
effected, science and engineering may become retarded by 
an uninformed movement, of which symptoms have al- 
ready appeared, for their restriction on the assumption 
that there can be too much technical improvement. 


Too much’ and ‘too little’ are relative terms. Super- 
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ficially there may appear to some people to be too much 
technology because our economy has not absorbed its 
great achievements smoothly. But the concept on which 
we should base our purposes is that there has been too 
little adjustment of economic and other social institutions 
to fit them to receive and benefit from technological 
advance without causing distress to many people. 


“Science has made our present culture possible; more 
will make possible a culture freer still from drudgery in 
the labor of providing subsistence and wide enjoyment 
of the satisfying things of life. Therefore our constant 
purpose should be enlargement of scientific knowledge. 
For promotion of that purpose, however, we must con- 
stantly readjust economic and social institutions to receive 
each new increment of science and engineering in such 
manner that the constant purpose will be more smoothly 
and surely attained. 


“All professional groups, and especially business, can 
with clearer understanding help in the achievement of 
this goal; but the engineering profession is in a position 
of unusual privilege and corresponding responsibility in 
the matter. Because of their special training they have 
potential ability to perceive earlier and more clearly than 
others the ultimate technical results of their discoveries 
and inventions and the ultimate influence of these achieve- 
ments on human life. It is for this reason that I have 
urged all engineering schools to consider the feasibility 
of providing in their curricula, as a few have already 
done, a broad training that will give to their students an 
understanding of the fundamentals of economic and other 
social problems to guide them in their applications of 
engineering technique.” 

Sincerely yours, 


/s/ Franklin D. Roosevelt 


A reference to the previous comments on the subject 
of planning a city will suffice to indicate that practically 
all the physical factors thereof require engineering and 
architectural knowledge and skill for their execution. The 
proper coordination and interrelation of the physical with 
the social and economic threads of the municipal cloth re- 
quire application of the knowledge and techniques unique 
to the practices of the lawyer, doctor, sociologist, economist, 
real estate expert, business man and other practitioners, as 
well as of those of engineers and architects. 


There are few, if any, persons, sufficiently qualified to 
pass expert judgment on all phases of Municipal Planning. 
Prokably there never will exist very many such paragons 
of knowledge and skill. However, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that certain fundamental knowledge and training 
indispensable to the art of planning per se, can be built 
upon more readily than others. It is also reasonable to be- 
lieve that an architect or engineer can more readily acquire 
a working understanding of the other complementary 
practices, so far as they are essential to planning, than it 
is to maintain that a lawyer, sociologist or economist, for 
example, can become sufficiently conversant with the 
sciences and techniques of engineering and architecture to 
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justify approval or disapproval of the same as applied to 
planning. In arriving at this conclusion, one necessarily 
must recognize two fundamental concepts regarding Mun- 
icipal Planning: (1) That the physical factors are pre- 
dominant and indispensable; (2) That such factors deal 
with natural science whereas the other factors are, in the 
final analysis, individual and human philosophies. 

Accepting the premises above noted, it follows that a 
Municipal Planner should preferably be a Municipal Engi- 
meer or Architect. Strangely enough, however, this is not 
the prevailing condition. The various planning agencies, 
municipal, regional and otherwise, are almost invariably 
administered and directed by other than engineers and 
architects despite the fact that the problems involved are 
in ninety per cent of the cases of such nature as to require 
engineering and architectural employees and engineering 
and architechural knowledge and techniques for their solu- 
tion. In the opinion of the writer, the failure of such agen- 
cies to presently produce satisfactory results and the dis- 
repute into which the much emphasized city planning 
processes and methods have fallen is, in many places, pri- 
marily due to the fact that the control of Municipal Plan- 
ning has drifted so largely into the hands of super-pressure 
welfare and hyper-socialized individuals and groups, who 
term themselves City Planners without even the basic 
knowledge and skill necessary to lay down a plan of any 
sort or to graphically illustrate their proposals. 

The engineer who contemplates a career in public serv- 
ice would do well to remember that nearly every branch 
and specialization of engineering is involved and that his 
practice may cover one or several fields thereof. From the 
position of the Municipal Eugineer or Planner this horizon 
of knowledge, though less intensified than that of other 
specialists, must be extended to include basic planning, 
designing, execution and operation for public utilities and 
private enterprise as well as for governmental agencies. 
The task of the public planner is to coordinate as well as 
initiate plans and proposals for public and private en- 
deavor. All these activities must be designed and regu- 
lated so as to envision a balanced production, distribu- 
tion, employment and economy for the municipality as a 
whole. This is, of course, an objective and not likely to 
ever be a reality. Only the person possessed of a working 
knowledge of the subjects involved can intelligently attack 
the problem of interweaving the factors of Municipal 
Planning. 

It is perhaps pertinent to touch here on a trend which 
stresses the need for emphasis on Municipal Engineering. 
The present war has demonstrated that physical rather than 
political units should be regarded as entities for defense 
purposes. This is equally true of peace-time administration. 
The adequate planning of municipalities will in future 
probably be on a regional basis. The controls will be the 
physical limitations of the area rather than arbitrary politi- 
cal lines. Water suppply and drainage sheds, sanitation, 
transportation, traffic and other factors of a physical nature 
will in general determine the political boundaries. Defense, 
commerce and industry will likewise have to be considered. 
Strangely enough this trend recalls the Greek and Middle 
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Age eras of the City State. However, except for defense, 
there is no parallel. Aside from the justification for this 
procedure, which is obvious, there is in the offing a de. 
mand for a definite and controlling engineering influence 
in the administration of government. This emphasizes the 
necessity for the special training of Municipal Engineers, 


In addition to professional and civic arguments, there is 
an economic justification for presenting to students of 
engineering the scope and the opportunities of Municipal 
Planning as an alternative career to structural, hydraulic, 
mechanical, electrical or chemical engineering. It is the 
writer’s opinion that the need for such planning will 
shortly be so great as to provide an unusually large field 
for the engineer who prepares himself for municipal prac- 
tice. European cities will have to be rebuilt and, from 
present indications, comprehensive planning is already 
under consideration. Several generations will be required 
to rebuild England alone. New techniques applied to hous- 
ing, traffic problems and other prevailing unsatisfactory 
conditions, including unstable and insupportable land 
values, will likewise make imperative countless undertak- 
ings throughout this country. Probably two thousand plan- 
ning agencies already exist in America. Since the adoption 
of the first comprehensive zoning ordinance in New York 
in 1916 over 1500 cities and towns have passed zoning 
laws to protect property and control the use of land. The 
field of the Municipal Engineer is constantly expanding 
and suggests to the profession the justification for estab- 
lishing the identity of such a practitioner as a counterpart 
of the Doctor of Public Health in the field of medicine. 


Over and above the opportunity and justification for 
engineering participation in shaping the future urban 
existence, is the heritage which prompts the statement that 
the story of great nations and cities has been inseparably 
linked with their great undertakings, and the development 
of a people has invariably kept pace with the accomplish- 
ments of the great pioneers who blazed the trails over 
seas, mountains and continents. It is the otligation of the 
engineer to continue in the role of pathfinder. From him 
and through him, and his scientific and technical associates, 
must come the working plans for tomorrow. These plans 
will have to be increasingly broadened to include more 
and more the consideration of social and economic, as well 
as new physical, factors. They may provide the basis for a 
new and perhaps better civilization —- human nature per- 
mitting. Such will be the role of the Municipal Engineer 
or Planner. 


In closing, a word of caution suggests that the hopes and 
ambitions of those who plan aught in this world should 
ever be tempered with reflection upon the incontrovertible 
wisdom of the lines of one who so aptly stated that, “The 
best laid plans o’ mice and men gang aft aglee”. Time and 
circumstance are factors inseparable from the proposals 
of men. Conscious of such factors, one can do no mofe 
than give expression to his plans hopeful that the con- 
summation of the same may sufficiently parallel the course 
of human events to permit such execution as will best 
serve the society and civilization of his dreams. 
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Ouro Versus New York 


SLOGAN —"BEAT NEW YORK IN 
FINDS STIMULUS AS CHALLENGE IS ACCEPTED 


FRESIDENTS GRAF AND FAIRMAN WAGER ON THE RESULTS 


OF 1943 MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
. Interest At High Point 


A most unique situation has arisen as a result 
of the rapid expansion of the membership of the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. The New 
York State Society which, since the formation 
of the National Organization, has been the larg- 
est unit, finds its leadership challenged. The en- 
thusiasm of the Ohio Society is reflected in a 
resolution and slogan recently adopted by its 
Executive Board. New York, lacking the War 
Industry of Ohio and having a real job on its 
hands, has picked up the gauntlet and the battle 
is on. May the best Society win. 


Following are the instruments and evidence to 
date which are placed in the hands of the mem- 


bership of N.S.P.E. 


WALTER A. GRAF 


JAMES F. FAIRMAN 
President, N. Y. Society of P.E. 


‘THE OHIO SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


BEAT NEW YORK IN ’43 

June 30, 1943 
“New York State Society of Professional Engineers 
Grand Central Terminal 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Engr. Fairman: 
“‘Kennedy moved, Fritchie seconded that President Graf bet the 
loudest necktie in his collection against the loudest necktie the 
President of the New York Society can find in New York City 
that Ohio will beat New York in membership in 1943. Motion 
carried.’ 
“I hereby certify that the above is a true portion of the minutes 
of the Board of Trustees meeting, June 4th, 1943 of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers.” 


Att: Engr. James F. Fairman, President 


Very truly yours, 

s/s H.N. Morris, Secy. 
“Mr. H. N. Morris, Secretary 
The Ohio Society of Professional Engineers 
509 Forty-second Street 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Morris: 
“Thank you for sending me the minutes of the meeting of your 
Board of Trustees held on June 4, 1943. Under the broad powers 
gtanted to the President of the New York Society by its Constitu- 
tion, I am free to accept the challenge without Board action and 
I do hereby accept. 
“I am curious, however, as to why the Ohio Society found formal 
Board action necessary. Don’t you trust your President or did he 
have cold feet? I am curious, also, as to why the loudest necktie 
in his collection is wagered against the loudest neckties I can find 
in the City of New York. Is that intended as a courteous inference 
that I'm not guilty of wearing loud neckties or is it a result of 
the fact that he has more children or grandchildren who present 
him with appropriate remembrances of Christmas, birthdays, and 
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President, Ohio Society of P.E. 


Father’s Day and which as, in my own case, he cannot bring 
himself to wear. 
“This is not to say that there are available in the City of New 
York ties which exceed in glamour anything that I happen to 
possess and I assure you that if I have to pay, I shall spare no 
effort or expense to obtain a token of victory which I hope will 
surpass your wildest imagination.” 

Very truly yours, 

/s/ James F. Fairman President 
“To: 
Chapter Presidents and 
Chairmen of Chapter Membership Commitees—N. Y. State Society 
Gentlemen: 
“As you know, New York State has been the largest of all the 
State Societies of Professional Engineers; but we are being over- 
taken, as far as membership is concerned, by the State of Ohio. 
“In fact, Ohio is getting so cocky that it has challenged us, 
tells the New York State Society that Ohio will be ahead of 
New York by the close of 1943. (See page 23 of the July, 1943 
issue and page 24 of the June, 1943 issue of The American 
Engineer. ) 
“Ohio is a great state but I do not think we should allow any 
such challenge to go unnoticed, especially as the challenge has 
been accepted by our President, Jim Fairman, and it is going to 
cost Jim a loud necktie if we do not get out and go to work 
on this situation. 
“The situation in Ohio cannot be any different from what it is 
in New York State and it is up to each and every one of us 
to go out and get some new members for the State Society. 
“Will you put on a campaign to increase your chapter member- 
ship, get ready for a big push this fall, but pick up any members 
you can this summer for very few people will be able to take 
a vacation.” 
Yours truly, 
Clarence W. Post Chairman 
Membership Committee 
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THE MACHINE — ITs EFFECT ON SOCIETY 


SOME REFLECTIONS UPON CRITICS 


TOGETHER WITH CERTAIN FIGURES TO REFUTE 
THE CONTENTION THAT MACHINE CIVILIZATION ENSLAVES 


(From an article prepared a decade 
ago — but likely to prove timely a decade hence) 


By Dr. John J. Caton 


With such items as 
Technological Mobiliza- 
tion and Patent Control 
due for serious consider- 
ation when Congress re- 
convenes in the Fall, the 
scientist and engineer will 
probably stand by while 
others dispense paeans of 
praise and reams of con- 
demnation for the roles 
played by those who 
have made possible the 
machine and its products. 
Perhaps a reading of Dr. 
Caton’s comments, pre- 
pared during the now 
historical depression de- 
cade, will sufficiently 
hearten engineers to a 
more agressive disavowal 
of abuses of the machine 
resulting from the selfish 
applications of those who, 

through ignorance, con- 


Dr. JOHN J. CATON 
Engineering and Research Director demn the creative efforts 


of scientists and engineers. 


Chrysler Corp. 


WHAT THE MACHINE HAS DONE 
TO MANKIND 


With considerably more than 2,000,000 patents regis- 
tered to date, the Patent Office in Washington is perhaps 
the most flourishing institution in our midst. 


Science, invention and the resulting machine, constitute 
the triumvirate of our modern Western Civilization. The 
machine is changing our occupations, our recreations, our 
philosophies of life, our social outlooks, our politics, in- 
fluencing our religion and definitely affecting our ways of 
life. It is certainly one of the major influences in shaping 
our American civilization and philosophers for the first 
time forced to take cognizance of it are giving the machine 
fits. Likewise, our industry and commerce so largely built 
on the machine are being soundly condemned and poor old 
business looks in vain to the literary effusions of the intel- 
ligentsia for one single comforting crumb of comfort. 


Three distinguishable lines of great men have come 
down through the ages. Two of these have had their praises 
sung by every generation of men who have lived on the 
planet. Until very recently, the third line has been com- 
pletely ignored, and now recognized largely for purposes 
of malignment and abuse. 
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Writers and speakers often refer to the ‘pattern of civil- 
ization’ and ‘patterns of culture’. The term pattern is an 
apt figure. It implies threads. There are distinguishable 
three major threads, or lines, running through all of the 
‘patterns’. One is a line that is composed of the world’s 
great warriors, the fighting men. True enough, they have 
gained their fame by the rather doubtful pastime of de- 
stroying life, but every public square in prideful cities and 
towns the world over testifies to their greatness and does 
them honor in the monuments they raise to perpetuate 
their names. This thread is crimson. 


There is another clearly distinguishable line of great men 
running through the fabric. It is the line of scholars, stu- 
dents, scientists, and philosophers. No library is complete 
without some of these names upon its walls and, like the 
warriors, their monuments dot the public squares of the 
world. This thread is of silver. 


Finally, there is a third thread running through this fab- 
ric of civilization that historians have scarcely taken the 
time to record. When notice has been taken of it, too often 
it has been to ridicule or to malign. ‘Midas has asses ears’ 
or ‘As rich as Croesus’ condemns you to outer darkness. 
This line is composed of the wealth creators and business 
men of the world. This thread is of gold. 


How in overlooking the work of business men, we have 
forgotten that in every civilization which has flourished 
in the world there are two types of culture: an idealistic 
culture about which everybody raves, and a materialistic 
culture about which nobody raves. The idealistic culture 
finds expression in music and art, literature and oratory, 
and the so-called ‘creative arts’. The materialistic finds its 
expression in houses and lands, banks and ships, commerce 
and business and is, to the idealistically inclined, anathema. 


We are forgetting, however, that this ‘crude, crass, ma- 
terialistic’ culture has performed the obviously prosaic 
task of paying for the idealistic culture. Any good tax- 
payer or philanthropically inclined gentlemen with a few 
extra coins in his pocket can easily testify to this. It did 
this for Socrates, and for Plato. It did it for Aristotle, who, 
by the way, had the good sense to marry the richest woman 
in Greece. Her money gave him plenty of leisure time to 
think and I have not the slightest doubt that the lady gave 
him plenty to think about, so he became a philosopher. 
But this materialistic culture took care of Dante, Shakes- 
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peare, Bach, and all the rest of the ‘creative artists’. Today, 

the materialistic culture continues to carry on in its sup- 
rt of colleges, schools, health programs and the countless 

other institutional containers of our idealistic culture. 


The basis of our present-day materialistic culture is the 
machine. And what has it done for society? Definitely, it 
has given us the most miraculous century and a half the 
world has even seen. Between the years 1790 and 1930, 
this business of ours based so largely on the machine took 
a country with an income of only 100 millions and raised 
it to 85 billions. (Today this has reached a sum equal to 
approximately 125 billions.) It took a country with a 
net wealth of only 500 millions and raised that to 385 
billions, and many of us think it is worth much more than 
that. It took a population of 3,000,000 and raised that to 
130 millions. Meanwhile, it was building 600,000 miles of 
surfaced roads, producing 92 percent of all the automobiles 
made in the world, enabling our people to drive 23 mil- 
lions of them over these roads. It has given us more radios 
than all the rest of the world, and it is certain we listen 
to more over them. However, this is not the materialistic 
culture’s fault. It has given us more bath tubs than all the 
rest of the world combined, and when we realize that clean- 
liness is next to godliness this is all right. The idealists 
have not been busy enough. 


Two or three European Commissions have visited us in 
recent years to find out, if they could, what things done 
here would be most helpful in their own countries and 
the sum of some of their findings is quite interesting. They 
found that 7 percent of the population of the world living 
here in the United States had more buying power than all 
the 475,000,000 people of Europe. They say we have 
created, and own, half of the world’s wealth. That 60 per- 
cent of all the minerals extracted from the planet are taken 
out of the ground here. That this 7 percent of the world’s 
population tilling only 6 percent of the world’s tillable 
acreage produces half of all the foodstuffs produced in the 
world. That we own half of the world’s communication 
facilities, nearly half of all the railways and electrical en- 
ergy, and that this 7 percent of the people of the world 
enjoy such high standards of living that we consume half 
of the world’s coffee, half of the world’s tin, half of the 
world’s rubker, three fourths of the silk, one third of the 
coal, and two thirds of the world’s crude oil. Besides they 
estimate that 90 percent of this wealth has been produced 
by technology. 


The idealist will exclaim, ‘Mere materialism. Crude, crass 
materialism.’ Knowing this, I looked up some figures for 
the idealists. 1 found that during this same period of 140 
years we had built more colleges than all the rest of the 
world, more public schools, more hospitals, more libraries, 
spent more money for public health and recreation, and 
more money for education generally. In 1933 which was 
not a very good year, since we were in a depression, we 
spent $3,000,000,000 for education in this country. We 
put 29,500,000 boys and girls and young men and women 
in the schools and colleges and employed an even million 
teachers to teach them. This makes a force of approxi- 
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mately one fourth of our total population working at this 
thing we call idealistic culture, and if wé are not getting 
on with it it is time we school teachers re-examined our 
jobs, because somebody is certainly paying for it. 


But more for the idealists to contemplate, if they will. 
In the life of one generation we have seen the twelve hour 
day tagged ‘inhuman’. The ten hour day has followed it to 
limbo. The eight hour day is now common everywhere 
and the forty hour week is accepted as standard. But we 
have also increased our high school attendance 700 per- 
cent and our college attendance 300 percent. Through 
libraries, extension and evening classes, the radio and the 
press, the materialistic culture is enabling us to literally 
hurl education and idealistic culture at the heads of all. It 
is too bad if it does not stick. Nor is this all. Since 1900 
our savings kanks and building and loan institutions have 
increased six times and our insurance has multiplied 1200 
percent! 


I submit that this is a fair historical exhibit. And it has 
been made possible because our materialistic culture was 
able to pay for it. The phenomenal success of our material- 
istic development has made these cultural and idealistic 
enterprises possible. And the machine, the creature of our 
inventive genius, has been the basis for this most amazing 
century and half ever enjoyed by any people anywhere, at 
any time in the world’s history. 


In spite of this showing, the machine is being con- 
demned by sage, philosopher, and ignoramus alike. The 
Bishop of Ripon speaking not so long ago to the students 
of a university in Birmingham, England, exclaimed, ‘The 
enemy of progress now is not so much the beast within 
man as the machine which has him in its grip. The ma- 
chine subjects the human spirit to a mental habit, a tyran- 
nous technique, because men move in mechanical masses.’ 
Well, it will be a great day for religion when Bishops start 
preaching the devil out of machines and let him alone in 
men. I know some men who would like that. The Rev. H. 
P. Frost says, ‘In this age of the machine, the shadow of a 
Frankenstein Monster falls like a sinister menace across 
the upward pathway of the race.’ More eloquent, but 
pitched in the same key. Professor Harry E. Barnes, our 
great national pessimist, announces, ‘The machine has con- 
fused and will ultimately destroy its baffled creator.’ This 
is beautifully phrased indictment. Austin Freeman, a 
widely quoted author, says, ‘As the machine becomes more 
efficient, man -ecomes less efficient, less independent, less 
self-reliant, more regimented, his personal liberty abated, 
his resolution weakened, his sensibilities blunted and de- 
based’! Sir Philip Gibbs says, ‘We shall have to kill all 
of our scientists or reform our morals.’ As bad as our 
scientists are, I am in favor of giving them one more 
chance seeing what they have done for us in every worth- 
while adventure of life. 

There is nothing new in all this. We would not even 
think so if we had been reading the classics lately. Car- 
lyle hated invention. Thackeray despised machines. Tenny- 
son bestirred himself to create new metaphors with which 
to condemn machines. Browning hated science and any- 
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thing it did. It is worth noting here, that Browning could 
exclaim ‘God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world’ 
when at the very moment his fellowmen were dying in 
the streets of English cities for the want of even a little 
sanitation and public health service which modern day 
science easily supplies. The scientists knew God was in 
his Heaven. Only the poet knew, ‘all’s right with the 
world.’ 


But such is the optimism of poets. The phrase is the 
thing. Poets and philosphers will have their whims. 
Goethe saw red every time he saw a cotton mill, but he 
was not above wearing costly fabrics woven by peasants 
who had drudged eighteen hours a day to weave the cloth 
to bedeck this literary peacock who saw red when he saw 
the only thing which could give the peasant a little leisure 
time for the same indulgence. Matthew Arnold exclaimed, 
‘The machine is producing an unspiritual civilization’ 
while the Victorians all advocated a return to nature and 
a life of renunciation, but none of them practiced what 
they preached. 


But here at home we have a classic example. An Ohio 
school board in 1828 provided it for us. Some boys in the 
community wanted to ‘borrow the school house’ for a 
debate. The question was to be whether or not rail- 
roads would be good things for Ohio. The school board 
went into a huddle and came out with the signals crossed. 
They announced that if God had meant to have citizens 
of Ohio whisked across the country side at the rate of 
fifteen miles per hour, he certainly would have said some- 
thing about it in the Bible. Since he had not mentioned 
it, no debate. English workmen went into the factories 
of England in 1860 and broke up machines. It is inter- 
esting to observe but for the wide use of the machine, 
England could never have supported anything but a small 
population. 


So it goes. The machine is anathema. The intelligentsia, 
that interesting group among us who spend so much of 
their time formulating a philosophy about life to justify 
themselves in having nothing to do with it that they 
haven't any time left to take any part in it, have gone 
into a factory and there counted the number of holes 
a man can punch in a piece of metal in a minute on a 
die punch machine. They then multiplied this by sixty, 
this by eight, and this by twenty and they came to such 
an astounding enormous number of holes they rushed 
right out and began writing about our ‘mechanized civil- 
ization’, ‘handcuffed to the machine’, ‘the machine bound 
man’ and such other appealing notes in defense of the 
poor, enslaved, bedeviled, ‘machine-cursed laborer’ as 
drove tender hearted women to tears and the reformers 
to the platform. It matters not that the mass-man today 
enjoys more material comforts and more cultural ad- 
vantages than the mass-man ever before enjoyed anywhere 
else in the world. They continue to exclaim: ‘Business 
adds nothing to civilization’, ‘Business is a distressing 
force in modern life’, ‘The loftier aspirations are cursed 
by business’, ‘Industrialism and avarice are synonymous 
terms’, ‘Coins have no place in the music of aspirations’, 
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‘The market place is no place to look for culture’, ‘Busi. 
ness, and the machine which produced it, are both loathe. 
some’, ‘Soul-killing industrialism is terrible’, ‘Big Business 
will ultimately wreck our country’. Where did I get these 
quotations? Out of the libraries your money helped to 
build and maintain. And you helped too to pay the ideal- 
ists for writing them. 


I like this last reference to Big Business. Did you know 
there is no such thing as big business in this country, | 
am for relativity. Professor Einstein is right. But his 
theory does not apply to the cosmos, only. Business is 
today relatively smaller, perhaps than it ever was in the 
history of mankind. It is small compared to the final 
cultural load it is carrying. We spend about one dollar 
in every three for taxes, charity and donations for worthy 
and cultural enterprises and it was our tenth ranking in- 
dustry last year and with the additional amounts contrib- 
uted for other worthy causes and for which there is no 
accounting, we soon arrive at the tidy figure of approxi- 
mately 43 percent of our national income which goes for 
the general cultural load and the fine humanitarian ser- 
vices the returns of business pay for. All I know is that 
this never did happen anywhere else in the world until 
the machine arrived in Western Civilization. 


It is reliably estimated that the total income of Rome 
in the best year Augustus Caesar ever had, during the 
Golden Age of Roman Literature, was only 5 percent of 
what New York City’s budget was last year! Someone 
has estimated that Pericles spent less than 5 percent of 
the income of Greece on his cultural project which pro- 
duced the Periclean Age. The intelligentsia of his day 
must have rendered better service for the money that he 
paid them than we are getting! 


Let us examine some of the fallacies commonly current 
about the machine: 


In the first place, the critics of the machine constantly 
refer to ‘this industrial civilization’ and definitely attempt 
to create the impression that ours is the only ‘industrial 
civilization’ the world ever saw. On the contrary there 
has never been any other kind of civilization. All civil- 
izations have been industrial; and for the simple reason that 
there has been no other way for them to exist. They have 
differed in degree only. And these differences have been 
determined almost entirely by the wants of men at the time. 
The quality, the duration, the richness and influence of any 
civilization have been determined entirely by the ability of 
the business and commerce of the day to pay the bills and 
not bog down under the load. All civilizations have been in- 
dustrial. Only the techniques have differed. One civilization 
may be exclusively agricultural, another may turn to ship- 
ping and trade, another may develop factories, and still 
another rely upon investments. But they are all industrial. 
The Phoenicians were traders and shippers. But while they 
sent camel caravans to the east for goods, it is interesting t0 
observe that they brought back alphabets as a side line, 
and thus set a culture a thousand years upon its way! 


(Continued in September issue) 
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MINNESOTA RECEIVES CHARTER 
Becomes Member of N. 5. P. E. 


VICE PRESIDENT NOLD OF NATIONAL 
SOCIETY INDUCTS; DELIVERS ADDRESS 
ON ROLE OF ORGANIZATION 
July 9, 1943 — Minneapolis 
The Hotel Nicollet was the scene of an impressive cere- 
mony on the above date as the Minnesota Association of 
Professional Engineers formally received membership in the 
federation of professional state engineering organizations 
known as the National Society of Professional Engineers. 
Following is the official induction program: 

Presiding 
R. R. HERRMANN, Pres. M.A.P.E. 


Toastmaster 
WALTER H. WHEELER, National Director 


GREETINGS 
Leonard N. Thompson, President, Minnesota Federation 
of Engineering Societies 
F. W. McKellip, Chairman, State Board of Registration, 
Architects, Engineers and Land Surveyors 
S. C. Lind, Dean of the Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 
SELECTIONS—Hemperley Quartette 
THE ENGINEER’S OBLIGATION AND OATH 
A ritual presented by the Eighth District, headed by 
N. T. Rykken, Vice President, M.A.P.E. 
EARLY HISTORY OF M.A.P.E. 
Clyde Methven, Past President 
ADDRESS 
Harry E. Nold, Vice President, National Society of 
Professional Engineers 
Introduced by Edward Larson, Executive Secretary, 
N.S.P.E. 
PRESENTATION OF THE CHARTER 
Harry E. Nold, Vice President, N.S.P.E., to R. R. Herr- 
mann, President, M.A.P.E. 
RESPONSE 
R. R. HERRMANN — PRESIDENT, M.A.P.E. 

The addresses, other than that of Vice President Nold of 
N.S.P.E., the guest speaker and inducting officer, whose 
Paper appears elsewhere in this issue, were brief enough 
to permit reproduction. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
BY 
R. R. HERRMANN — PRESIDENT, M.A.P.E. 


The number of you present is extremely gratifying to the 
officers and committee in charge of this program and is a tes- 
timonial of the interest you have in this important and mem- 
orable occasion. Our induction into the National Society comes 
at a time when the world seems smaller than ever before and 
when the alliances of right-thinking nations is imperative if 
we are to continue our American way of life. “In unity there 
Is strength” is a slogan we have heard since childhood. Here 
we are consummating a union. 

We know that the committee in charge of these arrangements 
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ITEMS GENERAL INTEREST 


has been particularly fortunate in securing the services of our 
master of ceremonies. He is one who, early in his career, sensed 
the need for an organization such as this. Not only has he 
been active in the formation and operation of our state asso- 
ciation, he has also been active nationally as well. Immediately 
after our Association became a member of the National Society 
last February, Mr. Wheeler was elected a National Director. 
Affiliation was largely the result of his efforts while chairman 
of a committee appointed for that purpose. He visited each 
District Society of this State and explained the necessity for 
and advantages of belonging. 

Mr. Wheeler is a graduate of our own University. He is 
a consulting engineer and architect with an office in Minneap- 
olis and an associate in New York City. His clients are not 
located in this region alone, but extend from coast to coast. 
He is licensed to practice in many other states besides Minne- 
sota. Because of these broad and extending interests we might 
consider him a national engineer, as indeed he is. His acquain- 
tance with our National Society and our State Association are 
qualifications which make it particularly fitting for him to con- 
duct this meeting. 

It gives me great pleasure, and indeed I am honored, to 
present to your our Master of Ceremonies, Engineer Walter H. 
Wheeler who will conduct the program from this point on. — 

(For Remarks of Mr. Wheeler see page 21) 


THE STORY OF M. A. P. E. 
A Brief Outline 
SKETCHED BY 
CLYDE METHVEN, PAST PRESIDENT, M.A.P.E. 


To properly review the history of the Minnesota Association 
of Professional Engineers would require an examination of 
scores of committee and society meetings and should include 
grateful acknowledgement of the efforts and sacrifices of a hun- 
dred or more engineers. It is meet that we honor the pioneers 
and acknowledge our appreciation of their search for an answer 
to the problem presented by the economic and ethical needs 
of engineers, needs which were becoming more acute with each 
passing year. The solution was complicated by the existence of 
a well established state federation of nine engineering societies. 
For about eighteen years it had been the recognized medium 
for the concerted expression of engineering thought and influence 
in this state. There was, however, a deficiency in its constitu- 
tional framework which prevented it from functioning as an 
organization for professional engineers. 

Mr. Hal E. McWethy, Chairman of the 1937 Welfare Com- 
mittee of the State Federation submitted a report on February 
18,1938, which outlined certain duties and responsibilities for 
the 1938 Committee. Among them was this: 

“That studies be made of the state organizations of other 
professional groups, such as lawyers, dentists and doctors, to 
ascertain whether a change in our state organization might be 
beneficial to the engineering profession of the state.” 

The incoming president, Mr. George Shepard, appointed Mr. 
McWethy, Karl Moulton and Hibbert Hill of Minneapolis to- 
gether with Stan Blunt and Clyde Methven of St. Paul and 
later Mr. Charles Foster of Duluth and Paul Burgett of 
Eveleth as the Committee. 

Parallel action was taken by the Minnesota Surveyors and 
Engineers Society. To Mr. Irvin E. Odendahl, President, muse 
be given entire credit for providing an unrelenting urge coupled 
with an insistent demand that talking must develop action. He 
inaugurated monthly news bulletins forwarded to each member 
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N. T. RYKKEN 
Vice-President, M.A.P.E. 


Born in Minnesota. Graduate of Univ. 
of Minnesota. Formerly associated with 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. Present- 
ly Field Engineer Portland Cement 
Association. 


S. L. STOLTE, Secretary, M.A.P.E. 


Born at Buffalo Lake, Minnesota. Grad- 
uate of Univ. of Minnesota. Former 
Administrator of Minnesota W.P.A. 
Presently associated with P. C. Betten- 
burg & Co., Architects and Engineers. 
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icers 


R. R. HERRMANN, President, M.A.P.E. 


Birthplace: Henderson, Minnesota. Degree of 
E.E., Univ. of Minnesota. Manager—Rate De- 
partment, Northern States Power Co. Former 
Chairman Minnesota A.I.E.E. Technical writer 
and author. 


W. H. WHEELER 
National Director, M.A.P.E. 


Birthplace: Potsdam, N. Y. E.M. Univ. 
of Minnesota. Designing and Consult- 
ing Engineer. Registered Architect, 
Minn. Former President Minneapolis 


Engineers Club. 


R. C. DEEGAN, Treasurer, M.A.P.E. 


Native of Minnesota, C.E. Univ. of 
Minnesota. Resident Engineer, Minne- 
sota Highway Department. Past Presi- 
dent 2nd District Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Minnesota. 
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in which he continually stressed the needs and recorded the 
painful progress being made. Together with J. C. Robbers and 
Harold Chard he proposed area meetings in an attempt to 
crystallize sentiment. It was my good fortune to be associated 
with these men and to aid in coordinating the work of this 
group with that of the Federation Committee. 

To experience the cross-fire of conflicting sentiments, ideas, 
proposals—and even the antagonism and resentment of a few 
engineers—was a liberal education. The amount of heat gen- 
erated by a controversial subject is indeed great. To have as a 
culmination more than a hundred registered engineers through- 
out the state voluntarily pledge themselves to pay $12.00 annual 
dues to support any kind of a state professional engineers’ 
association which might be developed was an inspiring experi- 
ence as well as a forceful expression of confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the movement and its objectives. 

President Odendahl and his associates devoted most of their 
Saturdays and very many evenings that summer to area meetings 
in Rochester, Redwood Falls, Detroit Lakes, St. Cloud, Ames, 
Iowa, Hibbing, Duluth, Minneapolis and St. Paul. The Welfare 
Committee of the Federation sorted and analyzed, as well as 
wrestled and sparred with, many suggestions and plans. Charles 
Foster of Duluth and Paul Burgett of Eveleth merit citation 
for the many trips they made to the Twin Cities to attend 
these meetings. 

There was also the work of the Engineers Society of St. Paul, 
especially the efforts of Stan Blunt, Leonard Thompson, George 
Shepard, Wright Cockroft, and Bill Carey to mention only a 
few. A meeting at which Prof. Dodds of Iowa State College 
was the speaker, was a noteworthy occasion. 

The Engineers Club of Minneapolis under the expert guidance 
of Walter Wheeler, Hal McWethy, Hibbert Hill, Al Godward, 
and Charlie Doel, likewise contributed its measure. Of particular 
note was the visit of Perry Ford of Ohio who brought a message 
which aroused the professional consciousness of Minnesota en- 
gineers. 

The Federation Committee presented a comlete report devel- 
oping the position taken by it in recommending to the Board 
of Directors of the Federation that it support a movement to 
form a professional engineers’ organization which would be 
eligible for admission to the Federation. 

The 25th day of February, 1939, is memorable for its well- 
planned and purposeful actions. President George Shepard was 
an able master of ceremonies and Hibbert Hill, temporary chair- 
man, an expert operator who handled the assignment with the 
ease and assurance of a concert musician, directed the meeting 
and each participant played well the role assigned or assumed. 
It was a most business-like session. The decisions reached were 
the well considered actions of a large group of serious minded 
men who had been thinking these matters over for a long 
time. 

Chairman Odendahl’s Organization Committee did an excel- 
lent and workmanlike job — the society was launched on May 6, 
1939 and named the Minnesota Association of Professional 
Engineers. 

Under the aggressive, capable and expert leadership of Presi- 
dent Hibbert Hill, the Association gained more than had been 
expected and blossomed forth as a strong state unit. With 
Leonard Thompson’s sincere care and teaching, the healthy 
society reached the age of two. After struggling through the 
third year, “Benny” Leonard took over and instilled a desire 
for expansion. Ray Herrmann decided that such an ambition 
was natural and should be encouraged. Recently, Secretary Ed 
Larson of N.S.P.E. has assumed the role of a mentor with 
Minnesota as one of some twenty odd similar classmates throug- 
out the country. The watchful eye of Uncle Walter Wheeler 
Supervises the progress of the Minnesota entry. 

The record, the services rendered by the officers of the District 
Societies, and the valuable assistance received from the executive 
secretaries, Marshall Taft and Archie Beaubein, are matters of 
common knowledge and can be found in the successful year 
books of the Society. The story of the Minnesota Association 
of Professional Engineers has but few written chapters so far. 
It is, however, an interesting book. May the Society always 
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be trustworthy and deserving of public respect. May it also 
inspire in all of us the desire for more useful careers, both 
as citizens and as engineers. 


GREETINGS FROM THE MINNESOTA STATE 
BOARD OF REGISTRATION 
BY 
CHAIRMAN — F. W. McKELLIP, M.S.B.R. 


In the deliberations of the Minnesota Registration Board we 
have used one yardstick called ‘progressive responsible experi- 
ence” which is applied indiscriminately to the college bred 
engineer and the graduate of the school of hard knocks. This 
same term can be applied to the labors of the Board in admin- 
istering the laws with which we have been burdened since 
1921. 

The first Act was honorably conceived but was born a sickly 
child with no teeth and a weak, ill shaped body into which 
all the love and care of a fatherly Board could not breathe 
the life of robust health. In 1933 the Legislature injected into 
the law a serum called Section 2 and the distorted body im- 
mediately began to round out and take the form of a legal 
entity. A few shots in the arm by old Doc. Attorney General 
developed its dental structure until its popularity gradually 
increased and its presence was sought in discriminating en- 
gineering circles. 

In this connection let me pay tribute to the memory of our 
revered deceased members Colonel Paul Doty and William W. 
Tyrie, who with Mr. Chamberlin and other early members la- 
bored so faithfully to build up the Act and its revision. These 
men nursed the original law for its first twelve years and 
cajoled and coerced the professions into recognizing it as a 
legitimate child. We cannot claim all the responsibility for its 
present development for we had the advice and support of the 
Federation and its component societies and particularly that of 
the Minnesota Association since its organization. Also from 
the best minds of all the interested professions. In the past two 
years I have many times contemplated the effect on our law 
had the Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers been 
organized in its present militant form back in the 20’s. These 
are the years when the Board gained much of its “progressive 
experience.” 

It has always seemed to me that the engineer is afflicted with 
an exaggerated inferiority complex which has hampered his 
development and advancement. Artisans of all classifications 
use the term “Engineer” to convey to the public the thought 
that they are in some way better qualified than the ordinary 
run-of-the-mill tradesman. In the first twelve years of registra- 
tion even the title “Registered Engineer’ meant nothing and 
qualified men of the professions were loathe to invest their 
money in an empty title. A certain few kept hammering away 
to build up the number of registrants to an influential group 
until we had approximately 750 in 1933 when the law was 
amended to its present form. 

The term “Engineer” cannot be patented or copyrighted but 
court decisions in many states hold the title “Registered Engi- 
meer” can be used only by one who has established his qualifi- 
cations by lawful procedure. A recent opinion by the Attorney- 
General of Minnesota is of far reaching importance to engi- 
neers and allied professions. One of our municipalities lately 
contracted with a Registered Land Surveyor to investigate and 
report upon a project comprising not only a survey of bound- 
aries but various engineering problems as well. The opinion 
held the contract void except as to the surveys and that work 
of an engineering character could only be performed by a 
Registered Engineer. 

Since 1933 there have been a number of more or less 
serious violations of the Act and about two years ago the Board 
felt it necessary to employ an attorney to handle the complaints. 
In this time he has made perhaps a dozen investigations and 
but once has he had to resort to the courts. 

At the present time we have five cases under investigation, 
two of which seem to have been satisfactorily adjusted, a third 
possibly may be solved by registration and a fourth probably 
will succumb to the last Attorney-General’s opinion. Only one 
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contains a serious charge which is being closely followed. In 
this additional “progressive experience” the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation and individual members have rendered invaluable serv- 
ices as well as bringing into the fold many engineers of unusual 
qualifications. 

The Board is deeply grateful to you for your collaboration 
and cooperation in establishing our registration procedure. In 
the past we have been extremly cautious in putting changes 
into effect but now we feel that we may continue with con- 
fidence in your support. It seems a logical sequence that the 
local unit should become a part of the National Association, 
and we feel that the influence of the broader affiliation will be 
reflected in greater interest in registration and more tangible 
results to the professions. 


GREETINGS FROM THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 
BY 
DR. SAMUEL C. LIND — DEAN OF INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to be with you on this 
significant occasion. The inclusion of the Minnesota Association 
of Professional Engineers in the corresponding national society 
is a event destined to promote the future welfare of our state 
and of our engineering profession. 

The University of Minnesota is interested in this development 
as a contribution to our social progress. The Engineering Col- 
lege is more intimately concerned as it affects our alumni, our 
staff and our students. 

The inculcation of professional and ethical principles at an 
early stage of engineering training has always been advocated 
by engineering educators and by the professional societies. Evi- 
dently a national society can accomplish more in that direction 
than a state organization. More than 50% of our former gradu- 
ates are employed outside of the state. This proportion is 
much higher in recent years and would probably be not less 
than 75-85% of our current graduates who became employed 
outside of Minnesota. Evidently it will be much easier to at- 
tract our students to a national organization in which their 
membership can continue when they leave the state upon 
graduation. 

There are many potent reasons for engineers to unite in 
professional organizations for their own welfare as well as for 
that of the commonwealth. The threat of engulfment by labor 
organizations is more real than ever before. A movement with 
deep-lying causes is sweeping the world. It is the continued 
result of the awakening of certain forces through social evolu- 
tion, the printing press, education, communication, and transpor- 
tation. Tremendous pressures are being exerted in reforming 
the ideologies of the world. While the net result appears to 
be improvement and uplift, a higher average may mean the 
loss at some levels with attendant loss of ability to serve or 
even to survive. It therefore appears highly essential that engi- 
neers as other professional men have already done, should unite 
to protect their common interests to the benefit of the general 
welfare of our country. 

We are now engaged in a war in which engineering and 
the products of engineering are playing the major parts. En- 
gineers are being demanded by all the armed services as well 
as by industry in greater numbers than they can be supplied. 
The supply of engineering students is drying up at the source. 


If this condition should continue for a series of years it would . 


have a most serious effect upon the engineering profession and 
upon those industries dependent upon the services of engineers. 

From every standpoint it appears more essential now than 
ever before that engineers should join together in a common 
effort to maintain and strengthen their professional status. The 
medical and other professions have shown the way. The enor- 
mous advantage which they have achieved in dealing with the 
Army and Navy is to be attributed largely to their superior 
organization. Engineers must put in a more definite and concrete 
form before the public their ability to aid in the administration 
of public affairs. This has been left too long to the lawyers and 
politicians. In Minneapolis we have an engineer as Mayor but 
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he is handicapped by an archaic form of city government. 

Since engineers have brought most of the physical changes in 
the world which so greatly affect its present status, we can to a 
certain extent be looked to for the proper use and control of 
these agencies. Government needs more clear thinking and exac 
planning from the engineer and less of the muddled confusion 
that now exists. Only by united effort will the engineers be 
able to make their thoughts and efforts effective toward a better 
social and political status. It is a responsibility we cannot and 
should not seek to avoid. 

It is therefore with the greatest satisfaction that we greet 
this union of the Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers 
with the National Society of Professional Engineers, an organi- 
zation that is exerting a powerful influence in shaping the future 
status of the engineering profession in the United States. 


GREETINGS FROM THE MINNESOTA 
FEDERATION OF ENGINEERING 
SOCIETIES 
BY 
LEONARD N. THOMPSON — PRESIDENT, M.F.E.S. 

The years are so few that we can all recall that memorable 
meeting of the Minnesota Federation held in St. Paul when 
under circumstances peculiar, and at times contrary to all the 
rules of order, a well-geared and smoothly working group 
gathered for the birth of a new organization, foster-mothered 
by the Federation and fathered by a small group of clear think. 
ing, earnest engineers deeply enthused with the purpose of cre- 
ating for us an association which would assure to us and our 
successors a healthy, sturdy organization in the interest of our 
professional welfare. That this infant organization conceived 
some six yeafs ago, was not premature and has developed 
mentally and bodily is attested to by this auspicious occasion. 
Born as it was, this organization in its infancy, was adopted by 
the Minnesota Federation, and in the family of our Engineering 
Societies it has grown and brought honor, glory and virility to 
all of us. The Federation, through its officers and all its several 
organizations in the State of Minnesota, rejoices tonight that the 
Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers has reached 
maturity, and it is my profound pleasure therefor to greet and 
welcome you here, to offer tribute to those sturdy pioneers of 
the movement which has brought us to this successful conclu- 
sion of their efforts and to offer to you individually and col- 
lectively our sincerest congratulations, and to wish the Organiza- 
tion continued success. 

In the space of but a few years we have seen you pass from 
swaddling clothes to long pants. Born in times of peace you have 
grown in times of war to maturity. 

The Minnesota Federation is proud of your membership and 
although you may finally outgrow, but I trust never leave the 
parent organization we will watch with continued pride the 
growth of your strength and the accomplishment of the still 
greater things which your affiliation with the National Associa- 
tion will most certainly assure you. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHARTER 
BY 


R. R. HERRMANN — PRESIDENT, M.A.P.E. 
Mr. Nold: 

Your inspiring address has, I am sure, convinced the most 
skeptical among us that the step we have taken is a cortect 
one. It has inspired us greatly. We shall continue to exeft 
greater efforts in the future than we have in the past. 

As Mr. Methven has said, the Minnesota Association of Pro- 
fessional Engineers is a sort of “grass roots” organization, the 
culmination of ideas and thoughts occupying the minds of ep 
gineers in this state, occurring at about the same time as else 
where throughout the country. 

Engineers in our opinion have not been as professional con- 
scious as members of some other professions, and this orgafi- 
zation of ours will, I know, correct this defect. Perhaps this has 
been because of the great variety of activities and conditions of 
employment. Perhaps it has been because of the lack of impres 
sion during the early years of the engineer’s career. We know 
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that the several founder societies have taken care of the techni- 
cal side of an engineer’s career quite well, but, we can say 
as much of the welfare angle? 

_ It appears to some of us than an engineer, whether he be 
employed by a corporation or by a governmental agency, is en- 
titled to that certain respect attributable to a profession, such as 
the right to attend meetings of his contemporaries, the right to 
voice his opinion on matters he is experienced in, the right to 
pleasant and agreeable working conditions and an income de- 
termined by the economics of the situation including his ability 
to perform but not below a level to maintain respectable living 
conditions. Although we feel our Association has accomplished 
a great deal in that direction, it still has a long way to go. 


The value of engineers to our nation is now being demon- 
strated as never before. The performance of engineers in military 
service brings us much pride. Our industries are responding in 
ways undreamed of two or three years ago. Does not the public 
appreciate these accomplishments, and if so, is it not proper to 
see that legislation is enacted so that unqualified men cannot 
masquerade as professional engineers? And should not engineers 
take their rightful places as members of policy-making com- 
mittees to manage governmental undertakings? 

Engineer Nold, you can rest assured that this charter will not 
rest in idle hands. We members of the Minnesota Association 
pledge you our earnest and active support. We are now one of 
the National Society and recognize our duties and obligations. 
We are indeed proud to be a member of the National Society 
and give you complete assurance that you will have no occasion 
to regret your present act. With this understanding, I accept, on 
behalf of the Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers, 
this charter you have so graciously bestowed on us. May we ever 
live true to the ideals it represents. 


REMARKS OF DIRECTOR 
W. A. WHEELER 


The several speakers, except Vice President Nold of N.S.P.E. 
were introduced by National Director Walter A. Wheeler, who 
touched upon the role of each in connection with the develop- 
ment of the spirit of professional consciousness in Minnesota. 
In presenting Secretary Larson of N.S.P.E., who in turn pre- 
sented Vice-President Nold, Mr. Wheeler said, “Down on the 
Potomac River adjoining the States of Maryland and Virginia 
is a place called Washington in honor of that great Engineer, 
Soldier and Statesman who was the Father of our Country. 
It would be well for us to remember that Washington was 
first a surveyor and engineer. The gentleman whom I am about 
to introduce hails from Washington, but when I first met him 
a dozen or so years ago he was a practicing engineer in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. I saw him at rather frequent intervals and in- 
variably the conversation drifted around to the welfare and 
future of the engineering profession and how best it could be 
furthered and preserved. He came to breakfast with me at 
7:00 o'clock in the morning; we had dinner together and then 
spent the evening and often far into the night on the same 
subject. This happened again and again. During this time the 
engineers in Ohio were making rapid strides toward an ef- 
fective organization. Then came the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Ohio took a leading part along with 
New York and other eastern states in this movement. I was 
kept in touch with developments through my contacts with 
Mr. Larson. The engineering profession and its welfare became 
almost a religion with him. In 1940 when the National Society 
was badly in need of a good executive secretary he was per- 
suaded to take the job on a temporary basis. He has remained 
on the job and has had much to do with the continued success 
and progress of N.S.P.E.” 
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NOMINATIONS — N. 5. P. E. — 1944 


Report by Chairman John C. Riedel, Past President N.S.P.E., 
delivered to the Board of Directors at its meeting held on July 24th. 


President, Harry E. Nold, Ohio 

Vice-Pres., Frederick H. Zurmuhlen, New York 
Vice-Pres., James W. Carey, Washington 
Vice-Pres., Clyde Walb, Indiana 

Vice-Pres., Robert Coltharp, Texas 

Treasurer, Leo H. Cleary, Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Congress having recessed for the Summer there will be a pe- 
riod of preparation for a busy Autumn session. In its last week, 
few new measures of interest to Engineers as such were presented. 
Among those which might concern the profession are: Senate 
No. 1297—Defense Highway by Langer; No. 1308—lInventors 
by Danaher; No. 1330—Forest Resources by Wallgren; No. 1337 
—Coal Resources by Guffey and House No. 3171—Lake Michi- 
gan—Pollution by Madden. 


All these proposals were referred to Committee. 


LABOR BOARD PANEL 
Dlisregards Plea of Professional Group 


REGIONAL BOARD VII AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 
URGED TO DENY APPEAL FOR DESTRUCTION 


In a recent recommendation resulting from representations by 
technical employees at the Sunflower Ordnance Plant near 
De Soto, Kansas, who organized under the direction of the 
International Federation of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen, the Regional Labor Board at Kansas City, Missouri 
is advised that insomuch as an election has been held and 367 
employees had voted to have representation through the Federa- 
tion as against 72 who opposed such representation, the plea of 
the minority, who desired professional representation, should 
be disregarded. 


It appears that the decision to seek specified representation for 
those who did not desire to affiliate with the A. F. of L. Unit 
came too late. The case was further complicated by the inability 
of the members’ minority group to classify themselves as pro- 
fessional engineers. Thus engineers, architects, designers, drafts- 
men, surveyors, inspectors, blue. print and photostat operators 
and assistants of all kinds are grouped together. 


Despite the efforts of The American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, which dispatched its Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Society to the scene, the Panel Board on June 3rd held that the 
election of May 23rd should be considered binding. It advised 
that the test proposal for professional status was inaccurate and 
unreasonable. 


A serious question has been raised by the opinion of the 
Panel, whose recommendation calls on the Regional Labor Board 
to recognize the A. F. of I. Unit as the bargaining agency for all 
technical personnel. It is regrettable that The American Society 
lacked the support and collaboration of other Engineering 
Societies. It is also significant to note that the lack of a com- 
pulsory registration act, as well as the absence of a strong state 
professional society, contributed to the difficulty of presenting 
a convincing case in behalf of the professional engineer. 
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MISSOURI 
Society Stresses War Effort 


The interest and effort of the Engineers of Missouri are reflected 
in the Missouri Engineer, official bulletin of the Missouri Soctety 
of Professional Engineers. Following are examples selected from 
that publication: 


ACTIVITIES 


only the transportation that is afforded by the railroads, 
airplanes, buses and trucks, but also the individual trans- 
portation which each family has in its automobiles. 
“Initiation of gasoline and tire rationing and the restric- 
tion in mileage caused by the necessity for rubber conser- 
vation have brought home to the individual the fact that 
the family car is no longer a luxury in America but a prac- 


“Our War Effort 

“The Professional Engineers of Southeast Missouri are 
certainly doing their bit to help the war effort. All organi- 
zations that use Professional Engineers have suffered by the 
loss of men and many are burdened by extra work placed 
on them by the war and have to carry on the work with a 
greatly reduced force. ; 

“The Professional Engineers that have gone into war 
work are now scattered on all of the war fronts with the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Many are working on var- 
ious projects in this country with contractors, engineering 
firms and with the United States Engineers. 

“Among the projects in Southeast Missouri, which those 
that are left have had to work with include Army Air 
Bases, for Primary and Basic Training, construction of the 
pipe line to carry the vital oil needed in the east and the 
construction of the Alien Internment Camp in Southeast 
Missouri. All of these projects affected the Highway Depart- 
ment, Drainage Districts, Power and Light Companies and 
the Telephone Companies. In some instances, much new 
eqizi ment had to be purchased and installed and this work 
was done on time, even though the shortage among tech- 
nical and skilled labor was acute. 

“During all of this time the Professional Engineers 
worked hard and long without any complaint, but there 
were several complaints from the laboring class which 
at times seriously affected the work. This is a very impor- 
tant fact to bear in mind as at one location in an adjoining 
State the salaries promised some of the engineers were cut 
and were not raised until the matter was taken up through 
the proper channels. It is well to note that this difficulty 
was not between the Engineering Firms or the Contracting 
Firms and the Engineers, but was caused by representatives 
of a Government Agency. During this time, most of the 
men worked on with the hope that the salaries would be 
adjusted. 

“This is a question, or problem, that might well be stud- 
ied by those in the Missouri Society of Professional Engi- 
neers who are in favor of unionizing the Professional 
Engineers. From what we have observed, we are doubtful 
whether this work would have been carried on as planned 
if there had been a union connected with the engineers.” 

“The Greatest Lesson of This War 

“When this struggle has ended, thousands of new freight 
and passenger cars will have to be built and to that con- 
struction will be applied the experience gained in the war. 
New planes will be built, new trucks and buses designed, 
new ships will take our manufactured goods to the far 
places of the earth, new automobiles will travel our high- 
ways. 

“Perhaps the greatest lesson of this war is that which is 
being taught the average citizen; namely, that the domestic 
economy of this country depends upon transportation, not 


tical necessity.”-—From an address by William M. Jeffers, 

President, Union Pacific Railroad, and U.S. Rubber Direc- 

tor, delivered in New York, N. Y., on February, 16, 1943. 
Personals 

Harry L. Crosby who has been employed on the Sunflower 
Ordnance Plant, was recently commissioned a Lieutenant in the 
Civil Engineer Corps, U. S. N. R. and has reported for duty at 
Camp Peary, Williamsburg, Va. His home address is 3617 Bales 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

From Camp Peary, Williamsburg, Virginia, we learn that Lee 
F. Beckett is a Lieutenant, U. S. N. R. Lee should look up Lieu- 
tenant Crosby. 

A note has been received by the Secretary that Captain Lucien 
B. Wright now receives his mail at 8402 Greenwood Ave., Ta- 
koma Park, Md. 

Additional 1943 Registrations Approved 
E-1404 H. H. Mullins Alexandria, Virginia 
E-1405 L. Munday Richmond, Mo. 

E-1407 F. R. Nivens Kansas City 

E-1408 H. L. Prange St. Louis 

E-1409 L. W. Richardson Sedalia 

E-1410 H. P. Phelan N. Kansas City, Mo. 
E-1411 W. A. Russell Kansas City 


E-1412 H. Schwendener St. Louis 
E-1413 R. Schmidt St. Louis 
E-1414  F. L. Shiner Kansas City 
E-1415 E. H. Shutt St. Louis 


NEW YORK 


Waives Age Limitation for War 


From the State Education Department comes the following 
information: 

112 State Street 

Albany, N. Y. 

June 30, 1943 
“To the Members of the Engineers Examining Board: 

“For your information I attach hereto copy of the order of the 
Commissioner of Education reducing the age limit for applicants 
applying for admission to the examinations in professional engi- 
neering and land surveying. It is my understanding that similar 
action has been taken in a number of the other professions. 

“The theory under which this order is made is that the law 
fixes the minimum age at which a license can be issued but under 
the general powers of the Commissioner he can permit candi- 
dates to enter the examinations prior to reaching the age when 
the license could actually be granted.” 

(Signed) Roy G. Finch 

“Pursuant to the power conferred upon the Commissioner of 
Education by the Board of Regents at its meeting held December 
19, 1941. 

“It Is HEREBY ORDERED that the provisions of Section 79, 
subdivision 2, paragraph (4) a, Section 83, subdivision 1, para 
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graph (4) a. of the Regulations of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, requiring applicants for admission to the examinations in 
engineering and land surveying to be more than twenty-five and 
twenty-one years of age, respectively, be and the same hereby are 
waived for the duration of the war. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I, George D. Stoddard, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New York, for and on behalf 
of the State Education Department, do hereunto set my hand and 
affix the seal of the State Education Department, at the State Edu- 
cation Department, at the City of Albany, this 24th day of June, 


1943. 
(Submitted by President George F. Chism) 


Tri-County Chapter 


George D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education 

The Annual Meeting was held at the Colonial Arms in War- 
rensburg, New York, at which time the following officers and 
directors were elected and installed: President, George F. Chism, 
Lake George, N. Y.; Vice President, Vibert L. Ostrander, Schuy- 
lerville, N. Y.; Secretary, Sylvester C. Sullivan, Hudson Falls, N. 
Y.; Director, Raymond Haverly, Greenwich, N. Y.; Director, 
Harry W. Hale, Stillwater, N. Y. 

Two Directors who were elected for two years at the 1942 An- 
nual Meeting continue in office for the second year of their term. 

The retiring President, Engr. Harry W. Hale, made his annual 
report, laying emphasis on the proceedings at the Winter Meeting 
of the State Society at Albany. 

Following this the subject of Engineers-in-Training was freely 
discussed by the members of the Chapter and it seemed to be the 
consensus that, while the plans submitted by the State Society 
for the Sponsorship of Engineers-in-Training were good as far as 
they went, it is doubtful if enough licensees could be found out- 
side the Metropolitan District, especially throughout the northern 
part of the State, to form chapters. 

The discussion carried a step further and developed the sugges- 
tion that students who are residents or are attending an institution 
of higher education in this Chapter’s territory should also be given 
a certain degree of sponsorship by local chapter. 

It was suggested that the revision of this chapter Constitution 
and By-Laws include provision for non-member affiliates who 
would, by action of the Executive Board of the Chapter, be given 
the right to attend all meetings and to participate in all the activi- 
ties of the Chapter, except the right to vote or hold elective office. 
And it was further suggested that this plan for sponsorship be com- 
municated to other chapters of the State. 

Reports of other officers and committees of the Chapter indi- 
cated a wholesale interest in the chapter and a satisfactory finan- 
cial condition. 

A social function in the form of a trout dinner given during the 
month of June by Eng. Chrles S. Carroll, Supt. of Highways 
for Hamilton County, was greatly enjoyed by members and guests 
of the Chapter. A feature of the occasion was an address by 
Charles S. Kenwell, Town Supervisor of Johnsburg, who pre- 
sented a brief historical review of the rise of the engineer from a 
“Mere Ingenious Warrior to the Professional Man of Today.” 

NEWS LETTER 

President Fairman, in keeping with his customary initiative and 
zeal, has furnished a sample News Letter intended to keep the 
membership of the Society advised of its activities. While recog- 
nized as desirable by all, the consensus of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society was that at this time the matter of expense sug- 
gested delay. The News Letter follows: 

Why A _ News-Letter? 
_In these busy times no one is desirous of undertaking an addi- 
tional assignment unless there is a definite expectation of accom- 
plishing a worthwhile purpose. This is frankly an experiment. It 
1s prompted by the fact that a great many of our members made 
inquiries during the past year which seem to indicate that they 
are not fully informed as to what is going on in the State Society. 
This may be due to a variety of circumstances. A member may 
have missed a Chapter meeting at which the matter was discussed. 
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The Chapter Officers may, through an oversight, have neglected to 

mention all that transpired at a meeting of the State Society. A 

member may have put aside The American Engineer for future 

reading and never got around to it. He may do the same with 

this News-Letter. Some frank expressions from the rank and file 

as to the value of this medium will be appreciated by the Editors. 
The 1943 Year Book 

Really, it is no longer news that there will be no 1943 Year 
Book of the New York State Society. This act is probably not 
news to most of you and its restatement is for the purpose of 
making more sure that more members are apprised of it . 

The decision to suspend publication of the Year Book for the 
duration was taken regretfully by the Executive Board at its meet- 
ing in Albany, New York, on February 26, 1943. Of course, a 
1943 edition should have been issued before that meeting but the 
Board of Editors found it impossible to do so due primarily to 
lack of financial support through advertising. Before the Board 
of Editors made their report leading to that decision, the matter 
was explored exhaustively with the assistance of the Chapters. 
Moreover, it was felt that in the interests of conservation of man- 
power and materials the Society might wisely forego publication 
of so elaborate a volume for the duration. 

New Constitution and By-Laws 

In April every member received a copy of the proposed new 
Constitution and By-Laws together with the old Constitution and 
By-Laws for letter ballot on the amendments. Probably every 
member concluded that the new constitution and By-Laws would 
be adopted. That was done at the Annual Meeting in May and 
the new documents are in effect. 

Every member should keep the booklet sent him at that time 
since he will not receive this material in any other form until 
publication of the Year Book is resumed. For newly elected mem- 
bers the booklet has been reprinted to contain only the new 
Constitution and By-Laws and each member elected since July 
1st, 1943, will receive a copy. 

Incidentally, there was one error in the new By-Laws as printed 
and it is suggested that the members make a correcting notation 
on their copies. On page 14 from the list of Counties in Zone 
No. 8 there was omitted Chemung, Schuyler and Yates Counties. 
These three appeared on page 14-a where the old By-Law is 
shown. Their omission on page 14 was accidental and did not 
represent a change in the by-Law. 

Now for some real news. 

Board of ‘Trustees 

The Board of Trustees annually elect their own Chairman and 
this year they have chosen Past President John C. Riedel. The 
Board of Trustees is composed of all the living Past Presidents of 
the Society. They consider and report on such matters as may be 
referred to them for special consideration either by the President 
or by the Executive Board of the Society. The Society is fortunate 
in having available such able counsel. 

Nominating Committee 

In accordance with the requirements of the new Constitution, 
the following were elected members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the State Society to serve until the annual election in 1944: 

Messrs. Gardner C. George 

Frank Lilien Leonard P. Fries 
Michael D. McDonald George T. MacBeth 


The Constitution empowers the Committee to select its own 
Chairman and they have chosen Director Gardner C. George. 

The primary purpose in electing a Nominating Committee a 
year in advance is to enable it to have time for the most careful 
consideration of the persons who can serve the Society best in its 
several offices. The Committee members will have their duties 
constantly in mind for a year and will take pains to observe the 
abilities of potential candidates as demonstrated by the way they 
assist in the conduct of the affairs of the Society. The Committee 
will welcome suggestions from any member and the earlier those 
suggestions are made the more able will the Committee be to 
give them the careful consideration they deserve. 
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Standing Committees 

The following members have been designated and have accepted 
appointment as Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the several Stand- 
ing Committees: 

Ethics and Practice — David B. Steinman, CHAIRMAN 
Legislation — Robert C. Wheeler, CHAIRMAN 
Samuel L. Becker, VICE-CHAIRMAN 


— Joseph A. Brady, CHAIRMAN 
George J. Nicastro, VICE-CHAIRMAN 


— Clarence W. Post, CHAIRMAN 
John H. Krooss, VICE-CHAIRMAN 


In accordance with the practice of recent years the members of 
the Standing Committees consist of the Chairmen of the corres- 
ponding Committees of all the Chapters. In this way each of our 
most important Standing Committees are intimately tied in with 
each any every Chapter. 


From the Tri-County News Letter one learns that “at a 
special meeting of the Executive Board, held on July 9th at 
Hudson Falls, it took action to fill two vacancies resulting from 
the election at the last Annual Meeting of the Chapter, of the 
two latest Past Presidents as Directors for two years. This was 
done by appointing the next in order of the Past Presidents in 
the person of Engineer Herrick Osborne to fill one vacancy. 
Engineer Ray Williams was appointed to the other Directorship 
and will fill the unexpired terms for 1943-1944. 

“The Board has before it: our present Chapter Constitution 
and By-Laws; a copy of the State Society’s revised Constitution 
and By-Laws, and an outline of what changes and additions are 
desirable to make the Chapter Constitution and By-Laws con- 
form to those of the State Society, including suggested additions 
to cover the sponsorship of not only Engineers-in-Training, but 
Candidates for license, as well. A copy was sent to each member 
of the Executive Board of the State Society. The approval of 
that Board has to be received before the revised form becomes 
official. 

“The Annual Clam-bake meeting will not be held at The 
Antlers, as in other years for the reason that that Hotel will 
not open this year. However, ‘Mine Host’ Buell Braton has 
stated that if it is not too large a party, he could serve us at The 
Hague, where he is now located. More about this later.” 


Public Relations 


Membership 


OHIO 


President’s Letter 


The final bulletin prior to the summer recess stresses Post-War 
Planning. 
“Fellow Member of O.S.P.E. 


“The international picture is now looking more favor- 
able than at any time since our entrance into the war. Con- 
struction of war production plants and facilities are tapering 
off at a rapid rate and we will soon find the efforts of 
most of the labor of this nation concentrated on the pro- 
duction of implements of war. This type of activity will 
require full speed ahead for most of our Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Chemical, Metallurgical and Industrial Engineers, 
but the work of the Civil, Architectural and Structural 
Engineers will without a doubt, likewise taper-off. 

“The prospect of victory is at least reasonably evident, 
but much remains to be done by each and every one of us 
in moving forward to that accomplishment. However, it 
is now time to start post-war planning. The Engineers 
should be immediately put to work on post-war planning. 
This movement should apply to private industry as well 
as public works. 

“This suggstion is offered to you as members of the So- 
ciety for your consideration. Why not discuss this proposed 
program at an early meeting of your chapter and have 
your trustees pass your suggestions along to the State and 
National Societies. 
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“This type of activity will be ot immediate benett to 
our members here on the home-front and will be of future 
benefit to our men now on the battle-front who may rea- 
sonably expect to return, after VICTORY, to a well 
planned peace economy.” 

Cordially and Sincerely yours, 
Walter A. Graf 
President 


President’s July Letter 
Despite the summer recess, the President continues his ac- 
tivities, as is evinced by the following. 
Fellow Member of O.S.P.E. 

With this issue of “The Bulletin” there is being 
mailed to you a copy of the 1943 Directory. This pubii- 
cation is being mailed approximately six months earlier 
this year than heretofore. The Trustees believe that the 
Directory will be of much greater value to the member- 
ship if issued near the middle of the year, instead of at 
the year-end. 

Keep this Directory in a handy place as it contains the 
following valuable information: 

1—A current list of the Officers, Trustees, Committees 

and Functional Group Officers. 

2—A Roster of the Membership. 

3—The Constitution and By-Laws of the Ohio Society 

of Professional Engineers. 

4—A statement of the Aims and Objectives of the 

O.S.P.E. 

5—A list of Past Officers of O.S.P.E. 

6—Citations and rules of Procedure for Selecting Nom- 

inees. 

7—Amendments to Ohio Registration Law—1943. 

8—A list of our Chapters and their Officers. 

9—A list of Officers and Directors of the National 

Society. 

You will note that we have published in this Directory 
the changes in the Registration Law which become effective 
in September of this year. May I suggest that you read these 
amendments carefully as in my opinion they establish a new 
epoch in the advancement of the Engineering profession 
in Ohio. 

We trust this booklet will be of value to our membership 
and solicit suggestions and constructive criticism that might 
be passed along to our successors in connection with the 
publication of the Directory next year. 

Cordially and Sincerely yours, 
Walter W. Graf 
President 


Bulletin Items 

The next meeting of the Board of Trustees will be held on the 
first Friday of September. In the interim, the Executive Commit 
tee will make necessary decisions. 

At its last meeting, the total membership was approximately 
1800 of which somewhat less than two-thirds had paid 1943 dues. 

Membership activity continues. Prexy Graf complimented Dr. 
Smull on the fine work of Ohio Northern Chapter in bringing in 
new members. Ohio Northern ranks first in membership standing, 
Akron a close second. Both the Akron and Mahoning Valley 
Chapters now have as many members paid up for 1943 as they 
had members in 1943 . . . President Lloyd Chacey of Franklin 
County Chapter says that sending the brochures, letters and appli- 
cation blanks to all registered engineers in the territory gives 
excellent results. 

Violations of Law, according to Chairman Kammerer, can in 
most cases be tackled by chapters. If the matter is brought to 
the O.S.P.E. all the evidence is necessary. You can get cooperation 
—a Better Business Bureau called the committee's attention to 4 
non-registered man who was representing himself as an engineef. 
Two firms advertising storm sash cooperated in response to lettets 
from the Akron Chapter asking that their salesmen discontinue 
calling themselves engineers. 
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scrap book . . . Every chapter needs a scrap book for the col- 
lection of clippings for the contest, come the 1944 annual meet-- 
ing. Chairman Morris of the Publicity Committee urged his com- 
mittee members each to appoint a subcommittee member in every 
town that boasts a newspaper. First get the items into the paper 
and then see that they are saved and put into the book. 

Speakers . . . The idea of a speaking staff will be tried, supple- 
menting local speaking talent. The O.S.P.E. will cover the speak- 
ers’ expenses, if any. 

A committee, Herb Morris chairman, Harvey Jones, Wiliam 
Havens, Philip Burgess, Carleton Finkbeiner, John Masoni, A. G. 
Sawyer, Rollin F. MacDowell and Robert Wagar will study the 
proposal for a standard form of General Conditions for Engi- 
neering Contracts. 

Civilian Defense . . . The State Director has asked O.S.P.E. 
for suggestions on setting up a state Engineering-Technical Ad- 
visory Committee with subcommittees in every county and city in 
Ohio. 

Moved, se:ondcd, carried: a bet. Stakes, Prexy Graf’s loud- 
est tie versus the loudest such equipment in New York City, 
that Ohio will beat New York in 1943 on membership. 


Chapter Activities 
AKRON ... (Reported by President W. R. LaDue). The last was 
a well attended meeting, approximately 70 being present. Credit 
for this large attendance is due the publicity committee and the 
excellent cooperation from local newspapers. 

An illustrated talk on “Lighting for Offense and Defense” was 

presented by Kirk M. Reed, Illuminating Engineer of the Nela 
Park Engineering Department of the General Electric Co. This 
talk was highly interesting and supplemented with stereoscopic 
slides, illustrating lighting installations in many factories. A trunk 
load of equipment permitted demonstrations and displays, which 
were well received by the Society. Bob Hartenstein, O.C.D. Black- 
out Director for the State of Ohio demonstrated the use of sev- 
eral blackout devices. 
FRANKLIN COUNTY ... (Reported by President Lloyd Chacey— 
Continuation of last month’s report). Major Brady of the Columbus 
Quartermaster Depot told about the many problems of the Depot 
in the shipping of equipment for the Army. I¢ must be packed 
50 that it is compact, convenient to handle and assemble, and get 
to the army on the field in perfect condition. The big problem 
is to get the equipment which will meet the demands of the army 
on the field. Four weeks after a weakness was reported from 
Tunisia they had equipment on the field with the weakness 
corrected. 

Lt. Mussman from the Lockbourne Air Base gave a most in- 

teresting explanation of radio and its use in blind flying. He took 
the chapter on a trip, in a B-17 Flying Fortress, from Columbus 
to Los Angeles and made it very easy and realistic. The Lieutenant 
had with him also an army training picture and a colored talkie 
of the landing and invasion of Tunisia. The picture was thrilling, 
beautiful and informative. It was shown by Sgt. Howard. The 
meeting was well attended. 
MAHONING VALLEY . . . (Reported by A. P. Stoll). President 
Graf gave an exceptionally interesting talk, outlining the history 
of the Society, the present status and the future outlook. He cited 
the purposes and methods of operation, giving specific examples 
of legislation proposed and opposed, prosecution of infraction of 
the registration law both in registration itself and in malpractice. 
Mr. Graf also cited specific examples of methods used by the 
Society for the benefit of members both in public employment 
and in industry. 

There followed a general discussion on ways and means of 
creating and holding a greater interest in the Society among engi- 
neers, the public and in industry. 

Judging from comments following the meeting, although we 
have all heard numerous discussions on the subject of Mr. Graf’s 
talk, he presented his material in such an interesting and refresh- 
ing manner that many of us for the first time began to realize the 
real value of the Society. 

NAUMEE VALLEY . . . (Reported by Chas. E. Sims). Most of 
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this meeting was devoted to a discussion of post-war planning 
and the part the engineer will be responsible for. As Lima is to 
be one of the meeting places for regional post-war planning, it 
was suggested that Maumee Valley Chapter be prepared to take 
an active part. Mr. Frank Burkhard entertained with reminis- 
cences of a railroad ticket agent in the Gay Nineties. Wit and 
humor abounded in the talk and it was very ntertaining with a 
real historical resume of railroad activities in Lima during the 
Gay Nineties. 

SPRINGFIELD . . . (Reported by H. W. Steiniger). The speaker 
of the evening was President Graf of the O.S.P.E. who covered the 
subject of Professional Engineers very thoroughly and traced his- 
tory from 1880 to the present time, stating that now 45 states in 
the union had registration laws. He also said that there is a move- 
ment to omit the various branches and register only the general 
title of Professional Engineer. Another point brought out by 
Engineer Graf was that Engineers migrate considerably more 
than other professional men and that a reciprocal registration law 
was highly desirable among the different states. 

TOLEDO . . . (Reported by A. S. Foster). The last meeting was 
held in the Secor Hotel. It was addressed by Mr. Joseph Fox, 
Chief Metallurgist of the Doehler Die Castings Co. He gave a 
very fine talk on the subject of die casting and its application. 
This is a very interesting subject and Mr. Fox has a very large 
fund of information. 

CUYAHOGA ... Sol A. Bauer has an excellent piece of Sculptur- 
ing in Wood on display in the Cleveland Museum of Art and he 
did it himself. He calls it “Dance Group, Graham Version”. This 
work was judged such a fine piece of wood carving that the Jury 
broke all normal rules to give it a special reward. 

Quoting Sol: “You ask for some dope on my carving—here 
goes: I’ve carved since I was a kid, first watch fobs of soap stone 
found on the beach, later almost anything that would cut, includ- 
ing limestone, marble, brass, copper, ivory, ebony, etc. About 16 
years ago I settled down to wood in earnest. I've been exhibiting 
in professional shows for about 16 years, in Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago and some smaller places. 

It’s really surprising the many applications of surveying, map- 
ping, trigonometry, and descriptive geometry you run into in 
something so foreign to engineering as sculpture. 

My models? I’ve got a list of telephone numbers.” 


Notes on the Executive Committee Meeting 

The Executive Committee met in Columbus on the afternoon 
of July 2. The committee again decided to protest against the 
“Kilegore Bill” now pending in the National Legislature, feeling 
that, among other things, it would be wrong to uproot our patent 
system in such a manner. 

According to correspondence now being received it appears 
that Industry is becoming aware of the Ohio Society and of our 
Registration Act as recently amended. In this connection the 
Executive Committee is wide awake to the problem that confronts 
us in regard to the Engineer in Industry. A special committee 
will be formed soon to undertake the job of selling Professional- 
ism rather than Unionism to Industry. This is a BIG JOB and 
VITAL. Your Executive Committee believes that the O.S.P.E. 
has much to offer Industry and the Industrial Engineer. This is 
a very large field and one that will be the scene of much'activ- 
ity in the coming months. DON’T overlook any possibilities of 
selling the Industrial. We need the Industrials and they need us. 

Membership in the Society as of June 30 was reported to be 
1826, largest in history. But we are still trailing New York. New 
York has accepted our challenge to a membership race this year. 
The stakes in this race? Haven't you heard? Prexy Graf is post- 
ing the loudest necktie in his collection that Ohio will beat New 
York. To those of you who have never had the opportunity of 
observing our Prexy’s necktie splendor, please be now informed 
that it will be nothing short of a catastrophe if he were to lose 
his prize necktie. And you can imagine the pride and joy with 
which he would receive the noisiest necktie in New York City! 
If we are successful in beating New York we venture to remark 
that that New York necktie will be heard from Coast to Coast. 
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Let’s sell memberships and get Walter that necktie. 

Incidentally, the first and second prizes for the Chapter mem- 
bership race are to be 18x27 pennants suitably inscribed. 

Correction—The new special Committee of which H. N. Morris 
is chairman is “Committee on Standard General Conditions for 
Engineering Construction Contracts”. Harvey Hawgood of Cleve- 
land was also omitted from the original list of members. Morris 
has called a meeting of this committee for July 14th, 2 P.M. at 
the Sandusky Yacht Club, Sandusky, Ohio. Anyone interested is 
invited to attend. 

Important Notices 

All Engineers—In all probability the largest and best invest- 
ment which you possess is your Engineering Training and Ex- 
perience. Why not protect it by membership in O.S.P.E. and 
N.S.P.E! And get more members! 

Every member of O.S.P.E.and N.S.P.E. should be proud of his 
membership. Why not get a pin, and wear it! They are obtainable 
from the National Society at 937 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington D.C. Price $5.50 either as a pin or charm. And then 
throw out your chest. You have a right to do so. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Cooperation with Industry 


President Lawrie announces the fo:mati.n of a committee for 
cooperation with industry. The said committee contains keymen 
in industry from all Pennsylvania Chapters. The appointments 
are recommended by the State Directors, made by President 
Lawrie and approved by the Executive Board. Albert J. Nesbitt, 
President of the Nesbitt Manufacturing Company at Golmes- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has been appointed Chairman, and Engineer 
Caskey, Chief Engineer of the Harrisburg Steel Company and 
Engineer Snavely, Chief Engineer of Hershey Chocolate Com- 
pany will represent the Harrisburg Chapter. 

Harrisburg Chapter 

The July issue of Sparks contains information to the effort 
that President Lawrie is continuing his tour of chapters regard- 
less of weather or travel difficulties. 

According to report: 

“A recent meeting of the Harrisburg Chapter, much to our 
surprise was held at the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O., or vice versa. If you 
really want to find out what occurred come to the next meeting 
and we'll have the Secretary read the minutes for you. For 
those having but a casual interest the following notes of the 
meeting may help: 

The Chapter President spoke. 

The Treasurer reported. 

The State President addressed us briefly. 
A couple of members spoke. 

A couple more members spoke. 

“Dorr E. Crosley, Deputy Superintendent of the Bureau of 
Professional Licensing of the Department of Public Instruction 
was our guest and gave an illuminating talk upon the subject 
of professional licensing. He ably answered numerous questions 
of the members and showed a thorough knowledge of his 
subject. 

Personals 

Engineer Karl B. Wagner, formerly of Austin, Texas, has 
joined the C. E. Corps of the United States Navy with the grade 
of Lieutenant (j.g.). He is stationed at Williamsburg during 
his indoctrination fericd. 

State Director Eicher has been observed walking with a 
slight limp sustained as a result of a bus accident. 

Engineer Mattimore left Harrisburg June 21, 1943 to take 
a new position. 

July Ramblings 
1943 

The new prosperity — a war job and 11 children, each with 
a ration book. 

Public Service 

Thought on a 28-passenger bus as the meter rings out 107 
fares — “and they used to say the seated passengers pay operat- 
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ing expenses; tne stanaees make the profits.” 
Advertising 

Wonder what fee an advertising man receives for writing the 
modern advertisement “DON’T RIDE OUR TRAIN,” “DON’T 
USE OUR LONG DISTANCE SERVICE,” “DON’T BUY MY 


VIOLETS.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Discusses Registration Laws 


The West Virginia Engineer devotes considerable spzce to the 
question of Registration Laws. 

President Owen M. Jones of the West Virginia Registration 
Board believes that more rigid requirements are likely in that 
state; Attorney-Engineer Charles P. McCabe of Charleston dis- 
cusses the application of the present law and concludes that 
registration will unquestionably serve the purposes of better 
practitioners and better protection; Member John R. Seckman 
of the State Registration Board outlines the procedure of the 
National Bureau of Engineering Registration as operated by 
the National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners. 
Each of these discussions tends to indicate that more rigid and 
more uniform Registration Acts are desirable, and perhaps 
possible before long. 

Under the caption — DO YOU WANT A MORE RIGID 
REGISTRATION LAW — the West Virginia Engineer editori- 
alizes as follows: 

“More than 70,000 engineers are registered in the United 
States. This is an influential group of technically trained men 
who wield an important influence on the life of our Nation. 
Are they ready to raise the requirements for registration so that 
only the most able may qualify? Are they willing to make a 
serious effort to have registered all eligible engineers? These 
juestions apply nation-wide, but we direct them specifically at 
the professional engineers of West Virginia. 

“At the invitation of the West Virgina Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, the State Registration Board for Professional 
Engineers in this issue of the West Virgina Engineer outlines 
the present plan of the Board and gives suggestions for the 
future. This information places in the hands of the ten chapters 
of this Society full information on registration to be personally 
handed to the non-registered engineers of the State, who are 
eligible for registration. Our registered engineers are convinced 
that the general public’s best interests as well as that of them- 
selves demand such a recruiting effort. The Society's chapters 
have volunteered to undertake the job. 

“It is assumed that every one of our West Virginia engineers 
is vitally concerned with the type of registration law effective 
in this State. Is it strong enough? Study the series of articles 
in this issue on registration. Are you in favor of the changes 
proposed in these articles, or in other changes? Note the sug: 
gestion that engineer graduates take their written examinations 
as soon as they complete their studies in order to simplify their 
registration when they have acquired the necessary experience. 
This is similar to the ‘engineer-in-training’ plan adopted in 
New York. The list of those given preferred consideration, such 
as members of the, national technical societies, soon will 
be greatly decreased, ‘if not entirely eliminated, and eventually 
everyone seeking registration wil be required to take a written 
examination at some time or other. 

“Naturally, space in this magazine does not permit complete 
discussion of many phases of registration which have been con- 
sidered in the meetings of the National Council of State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners, of which West Virginia is a mem- 
ber. However, such articles have appeared from time to time 
in the West Virginia Engineer. They will supplement the 
material included in this issue. 

“We hope that this magazine, in the four years of its publi- 
cation, has served the important task of keeping the registered 
engineers of West Virginia accurately informed of the progress of 
engineering registration throughout the world, and that this 
special Registration Issue will summarize for their attention the 
latest information on the subject. 
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OUR SOCIETY (Cont. from Page 9) 


rendered and must continually be actively at work to 
accomplish its objective. Your officers should not accept 
election to office unless they are willing to spend many hours 
working for the society without any thought of personal gain 
or aggrandizement. Your executive committee and your board 
of directors or trustees must be willing to attend many meetings 
and to spend many hours planning and carrying on the work of 
the organization. The personnel of the committees must be 
carefully selected to see that the committees are fitted for and 
willing to do the tasks assigned them. No member should accept 
appointment to any committee unless he is willing to devote 
at least a reasonable amount of time to the work. 

Let us sum it up by saying that in order to be successful the 
Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers must recognize 
that it is primarily a service organization, existing for the purpose 
of rendering a dual service in the engineering field, first, to the 
public, and second, to the engineering profession. The society 
must have definite aims and objectives, but should recognize 
that the accomplishment of these aims and objectives will come 
only as a result of years of carefully planned work. 

The Minnesota Association of Professional Engineers needs 
to have a definite plan and program for the work of its chapters 
and needs to maintain a close contact with its individual mem- 
bers through its chapter organizations. Close contact with the 
National Society of Professional Engineers is also essential. Your 
national director shoufd attend and take an active part in 
directors’ meetings of the National Society. 

This state association, like all of our state organizations, has 
extensive and important services it should perform. To the extent 
that you render service, your organization will prosper. 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 


Diamond Drill & Core Borings 
TEST BORINGS 
5418 Post Road New York City 
Telephone KI 9-8458 


THE WIESNER-RAPP Co., Inc. 


212 WINCHESTER AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
METAL 
DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ENGINEERS 
Specializing in the | 


Design and Construction of 
WELDED FABRICATIONS 
From Ferrous 
and Non-Ferrous Metals and Alloys 


Will YOU sponsor one government adver- 
tisement during the next six months in the 
American Engineer. 


The American Engineer is anxious to cooperate with the 
government in increasing the number of sponsored gov- 
ernment advertisements during the next six important 
months. Preference will be given advertisers of these 
sponsored advertisements, also a special rate. Full in- 
formation will be supplied on request. 


EMPIRE STATE LABORATORIES 


Designers — Constructors 
AUTOMATIC MACHINERY 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DEVICES 
PRECISION MECHANISMS 


161 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 


A PE | 
AERC 
CORPORATION 
SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


GOOD WATER keeps 


|| wartime boilers “on the line" 


Hundreds of war plants prevent shutdowns due 
to boiler scale and corrosion by treating feed- 
water the Permutit way. Permutit equipment is 
designed to fit individual needs. Get this protec- 
tion at your plant. The Permutit Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PERMUTIT 


WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


If it's Made— Ask ALBERT! 


PIPE VALVES____ 
Electric Weld 
Seamless 
H Forged Steel 
Spiral Weld 
Cast Steel 
Lap Weld 
Butt Weld Pr 
Steel—Wrought Iron 
Shore-Dredge joys 


Shop Facilities 
for Threading 
Large O.D. Pipe 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK on Atlantic Seaboard 


ALSO RECONDITIONED PIPE—VALVES—FITTINGS FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 


ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


No. 13th at Berry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. EVergreen 7-8100 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Odd and Large Sizes a Specialty—'/s" to 72" 


e FITTINGS__ e PILING 


Welding ARMCO 
Tube Turns Youngstown 
Fabricated 

Cast Iron Points 
Forged Steel Sleeves 

Cast Steel Dresser all 
Malleable Victaulic Specifications 


Power Piping 
Fabrication by 
Electric and 
Acetylene Welding 
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WaHat’s NEw 
And Coming In The Whirl of Change 


(News from the industry — gathered by the publisher) 


WESTINGHOUSE REVEALS NEW ELECTRONIC 
MIRACLES . . . Just published by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. is a booklet describing “electronics 
at work” in the post-war world. Some of the wonders 
to be enjoyed after the war include, homes that will 
have air entirely free of dust and germs; no smoke from 
factory chimneys; refrigerators that will destroy bacteria, 
etc. “Only the release of engineering and manufacturing 
facilities from the demands of war stands in the way of 
mass enjoyment of these miracles of electronics now,” 
the booklet states. However, Westinghouse is already 
contributing miraculous electronic devices in use on the 
home and war front today. Most war uses of electronics 
are secret, but the application and success of Radar in 
locating and ranging enemy planes and ships is well 
known. Also other electronic devices perfected by West- 


HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING INKS 
Precision Inks for Precise Performance 


It is not fantasy when we say this night fighter 
including engine, propeller and instruments was 
built from plans drawn with Higgins American 
Drawing Inks. It may have been assembled from 
isometric drawings made with Higgins Ink in a 
building erected from plans drawn with Higgins 
Ink and its parts were made with machine tools 
f built from Higgins Ink designs. It takes off from 
an air field plotted and mapped with Higgins 
Ink. It lands by a radio beam from a sending 
= apparatus the parts of which were planned with 
= Higgins Ink and so on endlessly. ¢ When so 
much depends on quality, we are proud to state 
that millions of users agree “Higgins” is the 
undisputed champion of precise performance. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET e BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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inghouse are radio, sound movies, the fluorescent lamp, 
the electric eye and X-ray. 


NEW WAY TO WELD SEAMS .. . Recently in. 
vented by I. M. Diller, consulting engineer, of Brooklyn, 
is a new way to butt-weld “tin” can seams and gauge 
metals. This new method is said to be more than 10 
times as strong as the soldered seam, and whereas the 
present production rate of soldering is 425 cans per 
minute, using Mr. Diller’s process, only 0.006 of a 
second is required to weld a can. The apparent advan- 
tages of this invention are that the metal at the seam 
is left in a pliable condition, its temper can be adjusted 
to that of the base plate, and the weld withstands im- 
pacts, denting and forming operations. One can-making 
company, it is said, will be able to conserve $6,000,000 
worth of tin plate annually because of the elimination 
of seam overlapping. 


GOODYEAR ANNOUNCES NEW INSULATION 
. . . A plastic foam material made from resin, which 
can be employed for insulation purposes, has just been 
developed by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
According to the announcement by Mr. Litchfield, plastic 
foam is a war-time replacement for “airfoam” sponge 
rubber derived from spun latex. However, plastic foam 
derived from resin, which looks like packed snow is said 
to be superior in many respects to natural rubber. At 
present the new “foam” is being used as insulating 
material against heat and cold for Army Air Corps plane 
cabins, but post-war developments will probably see its 
use in home and building construction. 


RUST IMPROVES SMOKELESS POWDER .. . Ex 
tensive experiments under the technical direction of Dr. 
Fred Olsen, of the Western Cartridge Company, lead to 
the amazing discovery of the effect of rust in the manv- 
facture of smokeless powder. It is reported Dr. Olsen, 
trying to devise a method of purifying nitrocellulose by 
removing traces of sulphuric and nitric acids, filled a 
test tube containing nitrocellulose with rusty tap water, 
one night after having run out of distilled water. He 
discovered by accident that impure nitrocellulose treated 
with rusty water, produced a more stable product than 
was otherwise the case. As a direct result of this expeti- 
ment, it is possible to supply American troops with 
smokeless powder that retains its hitting power indefin- 
itely in the hot, sultry Solomons or the frozen Arctic. 
While several previous references have been made in 
this Department regarding post-war housing, and portable 
houses, it is such an important subject that we cannot 
refrain from mentioning the announcement from Good- 
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Positions Wanted 
Positions Vacant 


The American Engineer feels a valuable service 
can be rendered those seeking aid under these 
classifications, and will henceforth make pro- 
vision for same. 


Communications are invited, and full information 
supplied, on request. Write the 


This photograph shows a tank under construction which 
has been built entirely of GUNITE. L AMERICAN ENGINEER N.Y 
The economy in the use of this type of tank makes it 415 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


an outstanding feature. 

A tank of prestressed gunite is a much denser material 
than poured concrete and therefore is far superior in 
holding liquid. 


PRESSURE CONCRETE CO. 
GUNITE CONTRACTORS 


6 AVENUE B earknunsenlanin The Anchor Packing Company 
Pump Valves Asbestos Products 
When you need the services of a reliable, substantial Tauril Hydreoil 


and experienced firm thru which to dispose of your idle 
or surplus equipment. Or when you want to locate some 


good used items, contact 100 SIXTH AVENUE 
MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
ett 9 mae (Near Canal Street) New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL ST EEL BARGES... 


"an important piece of 
WAR EQUIPMENT 


These barges and 
a larger- more complete 
and more efficient line of 
dredging equipment will 
be ready for you. 
Our engineers are at your service on any problem 
involving special dredging or portable hoisting equip- 
ment, special steel plate fabrications, precision welding, 


heat-treating, or stress relieving. Your inquiry will 
have prompt and thorough attention. 


Write for book of photographs of American Stee! Dredges in operation. 


weldind: 
relieving 


AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE COMPANY, INC. 
2008 TAYLOR ST. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA~U.S.A. 
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year Tire & Rubber Co. that it too expects to make important 
contributions in portable houses; namely folding portable house, 
weighing 3 tons, costing $1,800 complete with furniture that 
can be telescoped to 8 feet wide, but pulls out to 15 ft. width 
providing two bedrooms, a small living room and kitchen. 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE HOME DEHYDRATOR ... 
So impressed was the Department of Agriculture with the possi- 
bilities of a new home dehydrator, designed by Agricultural 
Engineer P. D. Rodgers, of TVA, that it persuaded the War 
Production Board to allot manufacturers enough material to 
make 100,000 home dehydrators this year. Thus far few home 
dehydrators (price range $20 to $80), promised by manufac- 
turers, have appeared on the market, but many plans for home- 
made varieties are available. This is just one indication of the 
numerous gadgets that may be part of the house of the future. 


It also indicates there may be many contributions to the com- 
pleted home not made by the original builder. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR DUSTPROOFING COAL .. , im 


The Johnson-March Corporation, New York City, N. Y., makers 
of Ritecure, a transparent membrane for curing concrete, recently 
announced two new dustproofing materials Coaladd A and 
Coaladd DCW. Coaladd A is a viscous liquid, whereas Coaladd 


a 


DCW is in dry granular form, but each forms a plastic, in- @ 
soluble film over the surface of the coal. The A material is designed @ 
for use on extremely porous midwestern coals, and the DCW on @ 
very wet coal and coal to be shipped to unduly cold climates, @ 
However, both substances, it is reported, are effective dust. ™ 
killers and transfer their dust-deadening properties to other pieces @ 
so that when there is any breakage due to handling, new surfaces J 


are given a protective coating by contact. 
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Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT » SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 
time. Accurate Figures produced in a Hurry by Fridén 
Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 
reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 
are available when applications to obtain delivery 


have been approved by the War Production Board. 


to say that: 

“The Nation will emerge from the 
war with capacities for making plas- 
tics, synthetic fibers, nitrates, hydro- 
carbons, high octane gasoline and 
scores of chemical and other raw 
materials on a scale that would have 
been regarded as fantastic before the 


war. 


Regarding aluminum production, he added, 

“The aluminum-producing capacity 
being created now will furnish 
enough metal in one year to build 
three times the number of passenger 
cars now operating on all American 
Railroads. Once as rare as platinum, 
and more valuable than gold, alumi- 
num has become a major metal cheap 
enough to build boats of it and 
plentiful enough for use in building 
automobiles and mark this, houses.” 

Comparing aluminum with magnesium, 
Mr. Joslin states, 

“Magnesium, about 60% the 
weight of aluminum and about one- 
fifth the weight of steel, sold in 1915 
for $5 per pound and was a curiosity. 
Today, measured by cubic feet, mag- 
nesium at 22\4c a pound is cheaper 
than aluminum selling at 15 cents a 
pound and on the average almost 
half a ton of it is going into every 
American fighting plane built. After 
the war, the nation’s capacity for 
producing this lightest of all struc- 
tural metals will be more than double 
its aluminum output of 1939.” 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 
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THEODORE G. JOSLIN, of DuPont, 
commenting on the tremendous demand 4 
for plastics after the war, goes on further ¥ 
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